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THE TABLE ROCK: 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


To accompany the picture of the Table Rock in the present number, we avail ourself—with per- 
mission—of the following letter, addressed to us by our Artist, while sketching upon the spot. 
Ep. Orton. 


Pumpkintown, S. C., June 6th, 1842. 

Our peregrinations, dear brother, have brought us to this delectable 
town—the anti-room, so to speak, of the noted ‘Table Rock Mountain— 
a spot, which for some weeks past—amidst the many lovely scenes we 
have visited—has been, in our fancy, something like what Moore calls, 
“* the star whose light shines out alone; amidst a world the only one.” 
Table Rock is reputed the chef d’ceuvre of Nature in this State. From 
our domicil, at this moment, we have a glimpse of the majestic pile, 
with its varied and romantic neighborhood, which makes us impatient 
for a nearer survey, but jealous clouds and envious night are veiling its 
beauties, and till the morrow we are compelled to dance attendance 
upon the “ monarch of mountains” in his royal reception chamber 
of Pumpkintown. Apropos of Pumpkintown. It deserves notice, 
being the only place of sojourn for visitors to the “ Rock ;” the spot 
where statistics, tales, and cicerones, must be obtained. Our approach 
has been from the south-west, through Pickensville—a clever little 
village, some fifteen miles distant. The good people of Pickens, 
directed us hither, as the home of all who paid their homage at that 
shrine of Dame Nature—Table Rock. Messrs. K. & S.’s hotel, we 
were informed, was the only house in the place. Understanding the 
term “ house” technically, little did we dream said house was literally 
the only building the town could boast ; the numerous guide posts too, 
pointing in staring capitals—“ {> To Pumpkintown,” did not at all 
tend to exhibit the matter in its true colors. We grew wiser, however, 
when, upon passing a dingy, dilapidated tenement, on a rising knoll to 
our right—we inquired of some travellers, ‘“‘ how far we were from 
Pumpkintown ?” and received the response ‘ you are here, this is the 
place, gentlemen.” Before answering our query, they had cast a keen 
glance at us—probably suspecting a quiz on our part, until our per- 
fectly innocent air satisfied them. At their information, we, in our turn, 
looked strangely out of our dexter eye, with a sagacious, “ don’t come 
it,” expression ;—but it was a failure! Our informant’s veracity was 
not to be impeached ; we were indeed in the heart of the metropolis, and 
instead of a cozy little village, found only one old shed, save kitchen, 
barn, and a “smithy.” The interior of “« Pumpkintown” does not 
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shame its outward blandishments, neither does the supper we see 
spreading upon the table promise better board than lodging. We 
should have hesitated before selecting Pumpkintown as a night’s shel- 
ter—had we, in our usual course of travel, reached it late upon a 
rainy day. Our approach, I have said, has been from the south-west, 
through Pickensyille. Greenville, a place of much summer resort, lies 
20 miles to the south-east. It is the terminus of the stage routes to the 
Table Rock from the southern and eastern sections of the State. The 
Rock is still distant from Pumpkintown five miles. It is in the 
northern part of Pickens district, near the south line of North Caro- 
lina, and not far from the eastern boundary of Georgia, Such is its 
geography ; in order to reach the spot from Pumpkintown, we are in- 
formed, that we shall have to pass over a new causeway, constructed 
expressly for the passage of carriages to the base of the rock. The 
road, however tolerable for a mountain route, is not one that tourists are 
much disposed to affect ; still if it is rough and tedious, there remains 
one effectual consolation, in accommodating the toll gatherer—it is a 
turn-pike—with the souvenir of seventy-five cents, for passage to and 
fro. This turnpike runs along the top of the mountain, from which 
the Rock itself rises—so that the visiter loses altogether the view of the 
Rock, as seen perched upon its mountain throne. His chief gratifica- 
tion is in the prospect from the summit—not of the Rock itself. 
There is a way though, by which the latter view may be obtained. It 
is in leaving the usual route over the turnpike, and following that to the 
Saluda Coye Valley, stretching out at the base of the mountain upon 
which the Rock is perched. From the yalley it is to be seen in all its 
majesty. For carriages, this route is impracticable. Our design is to 
attempt it on the morrow—au lever du soleil, upon foot. Leaving the 
valley, a circuitous path will lead us to the foot of the Rock, at a point 
where the turnpike terminates. Thus we shall see it in every position. 
I hope this hurried introduction has made you familiar with Pumkin- 
town, and prepared you to join us, understandingly, in our morrow’s 
stroll ; until that is accomplished—adieu. 

Wednesday 8th, After two days’ absence we are again in “town!” 
In the interim, we have accomplished our visit to the Rock. Rising 
with the sun, a walk of five miles led us to the valley. We came 
upon it suddenly ; a right-angled deseent in our path revealed one of 
the most charming coup d’eils I ever enjoyed. In the foreground 
lay, in pastoral beauty, the sweet valley of the cove, diversified with 
green sward, and cultivated land, and embellished with a most pic- 
turesque and orthodox log-cabin. In the middle ground, rose from 
the bosom of the vale, a line of mountains, robed in richest verdure, 
upon which, as a crowning point, the mighty Rock displayed its 
towering front. Besides these magic features, were others of winning 
beauty, ‘Furning the eye, the Bald Mountain, Cesar’s Head, and 
other chains, were visible. The ear, too, detected, though unseen, the 
infantile murmurings of the Saluda River, as it swept through the 
valley, from its source, a few miles north of the great Rock, and be- 
tween it and an adjoining space of the Alleghanies. The Stool 
mountain to the left, and near the Rock, forms a prominent feature 
in the picture. Sentimental young ladies, I am told, are apt to dream 
a pretty Indian legend, substantiating the former existence of an 
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aboriginal brobdignagan, whose colossal person and lordly appetite 
could be satisfied with no humbler seat then the “‘ Stool” in question, 
and no less a board, than the noble “‘ Table.” Hence the names. 
Such accommodations would suit well for the statue of the prince, into 
which the Grecian sculptor was assigned the trifling task of cutting 
the Athenian Acropolis! The Rock, of course, derives its name 
from its resemblance in form to the table. This resemblance, however, 
is only general. It is a solid mass, oblong in form. The northern 
front, perpendicular, and over half a mile in extent. The eastern, is 
considerably inclined. 'The southern, admits of easy ascent. On the 
north, the elevation of the rock is about 900 feet, gradually declining 
towards the western verge. The entire elevation above the level of 
the sea, is 4,300 feet. It was at the site from which we first viewed 
the scene that we made our sketch. In this employ the first day 
fled by—the night passed in the cabin of which I have spoken. The 
accommodations were not at all enviable. It was a dernier resort, 
and in that pleasant valley one would not grumble at the green sward 
for couch and the gemmed firmament for canopy. 

The second morning, a long and toilsome ramble, over hill and 
dale, led us to the foot of the Rock at the usual place of ascent, on 
the eastern fagade. On the way, we encountered near the Rock a 
little lake, more properly called the “ Pool.” It was environed with 
straggling and massive pieces of stone, that have fallen at various 
times from above. Probably crumbs, that escaped at the orgies, of 
the before mentioned idéal lord of the domain. The ascent is made 
by means of flights of wooden steps, secured to the rock. Of these 
steps, we counted about 130. They are substantially built, and with 
the assistance of the rail, or banister, the passage is safe and tolerably 
easy. From the summit we enjoyed a wide spread and most enchant- 
ing panorama. In character, however, it was little varied from the 
usual pictures from mountain tops in a mountainous region. I have 
described you so many similar scenes, that you must excuse detail 
here, and more especially any parade of enthusiasm: not that the 
genius of the spot fails to excite such feelings, but that neither my time 
nor purpose admits it. I must not, however, neglect to mention among 
the many mountains seen from our eyry station, the commanding 
form of Cesar’s Head. It is the highest in the vicinity, and well de- 
serving a visit. Neither must I omit the distant gleam of the Falls 
of Slickum ; its long line of sparkling spray heightened much the 
beauty of the scene. The Stool mountain, which is prominent from 
the valley below, here dwindles to its proper height. 

The top of the Rock, which is comparatively level, is of great ex- 
tent. In many places the surface is stony, in others alluvial and 
covered with noble trees. Near the centre, the remains of a hut exist; 
a building erected as a kitchen to a hotel, which it was once con- 
templated to erect on the Rock. Though the enterprise was given 
up, it is not at all impracticable. The 50 or 60 acres of tenable land 
might furnish provisions, while for water, there is a spring, of the most 
grateful purity and coolness, near the middle of the isolated and ele- 
vated demesne. After a delightful day, we traversed the turnpike to 
Pumpkintown, which we reached, wearied and hungry. This ie 
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neither a poetical nor rhetorical ending, I must confess—yet it’s true, 
** for a’ that.” 

Hoping my sketches, with pencil and pen, instruments—when em- 
ployed upon such a scene—feeble in any hand, and I fear particularly 
so in mine—will induce you, when opportunity serves, to see and enjoy 
for yourself— 





I am, etc., most truly yours, 


SONNET, 
rO MISS EDGEWORTE. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


TRUTHFUL, and tender as thy pictur’d page 
Flows on thy life: and it was joy to me 
To hear thy welcome, ’mid my pilgrimage, 
And seat me by thy side, uncheck’d and free,— 
For in mine own sweet land, both youth and sire, 
The willing captives of thy lore refined, 
Will of thy features, and thy form inquire, 
And lock the transcript in their loving mind ; 
And merry children, who with glowing cheek, 
Have loved thy “ Simple Susan,” many a day,— 
Will lift their earnest eyes to hear me speak 
Of her, who held them oft-times from their play,— 
And closer press, as if to share a part 
Of the pure joy, thy smile enkindled in my heart. 
London, January 26th. 


SONG. 


Well, she is happy, and I feel 
That I should thus be happy too 
Brron 


Away! away! these selfish tears, 
O, why should I repine : 
iy Dies lot is happier 
han though ’twere link’d with mine. 


*Tis true my fondest hopes are crush’d, 
Life made a joyless scene, 

Yet would I sacrifice for heaven, 
One smile of my Aline ? 


O, no! I love her far too well 
To wish that she should share 

With me, a life of humble toil, 
Of penury and care. 


No, dearest! take thy wealthier lot, 
The anguish I will bear, 

And wreath a smile to see thee glad 
Though ‘neath it lurks despair. 


Hush, then, my foolish heart thy throbs— 
Ye murmurings be at rest ; 

I will rejoice though drear my fate— 
Since Aline’s thus is blest. 








LOVE’S LAST TRICK. 








LOVE'S LAST TRICK.* 





BY J. H. MIFFLIN. 





“ Ar his old tricks again !’ we say, 
When Cupid, in his careless play, 

Picks up young Saat, and, one by one, 
Bruises or breaks em just for fun ; 

For little odds to him it makes, 

Whether one bleeds, or bends, or breaks ! 


And hammering thus, one day, he found 
Among a pile upon the ground, 

(A lap-full that his mother gave, 

Just then, more precious toys to save—) 
Though most required but one smart blow, 
‘To lay their shattered fragments low— 
One heart still stubbornly withstood, 

The sport of Mis capricious mood ;— 

He strikes again, till roused to spite, 

His blows descend with all his might! 

“ Not broken yet !—'tis an uncommon one,” 
So he examines the phenomenon ; 

When lo! two hearts together grown 

So closely that they seemed but one ! 
Much vexed for all the time it cost him, 
And all the labor that it lost him ; 

He swings his maul, as up he jumps, 

And deals upon it heavier thumps, 

Full sure if not to break, to sever— 

In vain! he might have thumped forever, 
When who should pass, and pause awhile, 
But Mercury ! With knowing smile, 
Amused he gazed, then spake : “ I wonder, 
If you expect these hearts to sunder! 

See, they defy, together knit, 

Your little pile » and little wit ; 

But list to me, my pretty brat, 

T know a trick worth two of that ! 

Each blow you give but joins them closer, 
But take this wedge, and hold it so, sir, 
This WEDGE OF GOLD, between the hearts, 
One little blow—see there, it parts ! 


Love finds it now an easy matter, 
‘These close-united hearts to scatter ; 
Though they defied the sabre’s edge— 
They can’t resist a golden wedge ! 





* « At his old tricks again!” was the title of a few lines accompanying a design by Cruikshank, 
of “ Love breaking hearts,” which suggested the above; indeed, the design is only varied by sub- 
stituting two hearts, and the wedge, for the one heart which was gotting a hammering in the 
original! J. H. Me 
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THE GEORGIAN IN NEW-YORK. 


Reaper, if you live any where south of latitude 33, and if you 
wish to preserve a high estimate of your native land, and self, take my 
advice and stay at home. You will find, before you are a thousand 
miles off, your self estimation considerably worsted, and you will ascer- 
tain to your heart’s desire, that you think more of your own state, than 
those north of you do, At least, that is my experience ; and if you 
have a few minutes to spare, read my “ simple tale,” and sympathise 
with my misfortunes. 

When I was a very young man, (it would be exceedingly impertinent 
for you to ask how long ago,) I left Savannah in a vessel bound for 
New-York. We were all well when we started, but after we had been 
a few days out, an August sun began to do duty with our crew. One 
man died, and another became very sick. On the morning of the 
sixth day, we reached the ‘“ Highlands,” and our captain called a 
council of war, among the passengers, to consult as to the course we 

ought to adopt, in reference to our sick seaman ; “for,” said he, ‘the 
health officer at the Quarantine ground hates Georgia, for the trouble 
it gives him, and if he finds any body looking the least pale, he will 
put us under the yellow flag for a week.” We overhauled our sick 
man, put clean garments upon him, shaved him, and telling him to 
keep “‘ a stiff upper lip,” and not let the doctor suspect his indisposi- 
tion, we constituted him cook pro hae vice, and propping him up in 
the “caboose,” awaited with some trepidation our “medical fellow.” 
We anchored at Staten Island, and in a few minutes a boat, with a 
yellow flag flying at the stern, came up. ‘‘ Where are you from?” 
said a handsome looking young man, in glasses. ‘ Georgia, sir,” 
answered the captain. ‘ Ah, here’s trouble for me, I'll be bound,” 
soliloquized Esculapius, as he came on board: ‘ Muster your passen- 
gers, sir,” added he. We all passed in review. ‘ Call the crew for- 
ward.” Done accordingly. ‘‘ Where is John Matthews?” asked 
Medicus, calling the roll. (That question was easier asked than an- 
swered, however, for he was our dead man, and we had thrown him 
into the sea.) ‘‘ We have Jost him at sea, sir,” responded the captain ; 
‘“‘ we have had some severe weather.” ‘ John Jones.” This was our 
cook pro tempore. ‘ Halloo! cook! come out!” No answer. “He 
cannot very well leave the caboose at present, doctor—he’s engaged, 
but if it is necessary to see him, perhaps you will do me the favor to 
step there.” And there he went, our poor fellow, malgré the shaving, 
and clean shirting and propping, wore the indubitable marks of grim 
disease. We saw at once that our artifice was “no go” with the 
physician. He felt Jones’ pulse, and then said quietly to his assistant, 
“take this man to the hospital, he has got that miserable Georgia 
fever.” ‘* What do you mean, sir,” said I, “ by coupling Georgia 
with such an adjective ?’”” He looked at me with perfect amazement. 
At last, he touched his hat to me, and replied, “J beg your pardon, 
sir—I ought not to have coupled the Georgia fever with so coutemp- 
tuous an expression, for I have no doubt that it has done immense 
good in its time—I wish it a more extensive usefulness for the benefit 
of mankind. If you will allow me, I will retract my hasty word, and 
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declare that the cook has got the blessed Georgia fever. Will that 
suit you?” No, it did not; but What could I-say? I had just abused 
the man for cursing the Georgia fever, and I could not, therefore, 
object to his blessing it; although I could not help feeling that the last 
was worse than the first, and that his meaning was, that if it killed all 
the Georgians, it would be a benefactor to mankind. My friend saw 
that he had me at a disadvantage, and leering at me through his 
glasses, (I hate a man who wears spectacles—I have known some 
honest men who used them, but I never saw a dishonest man who did 
not,) continued his instructions to his assistant. ‘Take the man to 
the hospital, Mr. Smith, and tell the carpenter to have his coffin ready 
by this time to-morrow. And tell him, also, to get another of about 
five feet, ten inches, (looking at my height,) ready for the day after, 
as there are some premonitory symptoms in one of the passengers.” 
‘*T see you put a proper reliance on your skill, doctor,” said I to him, 
‘* but you need not trouble yourself about that last coffin. There will 
be no use for it. I shall not take your physic.” He laughed heartily, 
and shook me by the hand. “You may go to town, captain,” were 
his farewell words, as he left the vessel. We subsequently learned, 
that the cook died about the time designated. 

After reaching the city, I strolled to one of the banks, upon which 
I had a draft, presented it, and received my money. The date, &c., 
of the check, told, of course, where I was from, and I saw that the 
teller sneered as he read it. ‘Can I leave this on deposit, sir?” 
asked I of him. ‘“ No,” answered the little Yankee, talking through 
his nose, ‘‘ not unless you are introduced to our cashier, by a gentle- 
man. We don’t care about receiving Georgia deposites.” ‘ Look 
here, stranger,” said I, (putting my hat on one side of my head, in 
regular Georgia fashion, and talking through my nose,) “if your cashier 
wants to be introduced to a gentleman, J have no objection to make 
his acquaintance. Call him, and I will give him a chance he seldom 
gets ; but if you mean, that I am to find another gentleman in New- 
York, all I have to say is, I don’t work miracles.” “TI see, (answered 
he,) that your qualifications for the discovery are not very great, but 
we decline the deposit without a compliance with the rule.” 

By this time I began to ascertain that Georgia was not held in the 
highest repute in that region, and I became a little more humble and 
subdued in my future negotiations. One of my objects in visiting New- 
York was to insure my life, and to this purpose I now directed my at- 
tention, taking the precaution, however, of “ working the miracle” of 
finding “ a gentleman” to introduce me—one of my former Georgia 
friends. We went together to the insurance office, where he intro- 
duced me to the president, and I stated my object. ‘ Ah, (said he) 
this speaks volumes for you, sir. To see a man of your years, of 
such deep reflection, of such prudent foresight, is delightful, is gratify- 
ing—it denotes a high state of civilization, sir, a very high state—it is 
an excellent commentary upon the character of the people where you 
live. (Huzza for Georgia, thought I, here is a man, at last, who can 
appreciate her.). Yes, sir, we will insure you with pleasure, I like your 
looks, sir, much, very much ; (What a sensible man, thought I ;) you 
are a little pale, but so much the better, it denotes temperance. Yes, 
sir, we will insure you at the lowest rates. Mr. Nicoll, (addressing the 
secretary,) get a blank in common form, and come here and fill up a 
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policy on the life of Judge I think Mr. B— called you so, sir ?” 
** Yes, sir,” answered I, with a great deal of satisfaction, ““I am a 
judge.” [I should like to see the man in Georgia, who is not or has not 
been a judge.] ‘‘ Ah,” resumed he, “ your community are indeed 
civilized. I see they rise superior to vulgar prejudices ; they do not es- 
timate a man’s worth by his years. Youth, sir, youth is the very age 
of wisdom—passions a little excitable, it.is true, but there are no stub- 
born, rooted, prejudices within. Solomon, sir, Solomon, was quite 
young when he commenced his writings—we shall hear of you here- 
after, sir, no doubt. Mr. Nicoll, you need not ask the usual questions. 
The looks of the gentleman are enough. _ Fill out the policy for life at 
one per cent for Judge , of Vermont—I think you said Vermont, 
sir?” “* No, sir,” answered I, considerably abashed, “‘ I said Georgia, sir.” 
My dear reader, I have no doubt you have seen instances of sudden 
surprise in your time ; a man, for instance, in the midst of a waltz, with 
a fair confiding one hanging in his arms, “ going it” through all its 
mazes, and just at the instant, that he was executing his most graceful 
whirl, having it whispered to him, by some good-natured friend, that his 
confidential clerk had absconded with all his money, and ruined his 
house ; or, a thirsty soul, who had been kept from his usual stimulants 
for a week, because he could not get them, and, in his haste and anxiety, 
mistaking a gill of aqguafortis for his loved liquor, and swallowing it ; 
perhaps you have seen some slight astonishment of this kind, but 
either would give you but a faint idea of the petrified look that the 
worthy president put on when he heard that terrible word Georgia. 
He could not utter a syllable for some time. At last he said in a sub- 
dued tone! “This is a bad business,”—and then added, “ are you 
determined on effecting this policy, sir? Have you considered the ex- 
pense ?”” “ Certainly, I have ; I understood you to say that you would 
insure any amount, at one per cent.” ‘ Ah, I was mistaken, I mis- 
understood the state from whence you came. We rank Georgia at 
extra hazardous. We charge two per cent., and would rather not 
take the risk, at any rate. Don’t you think you are rather young, sir, 
to commence this precaution?’ “No, sir,” answered I, “I have 
thought well on the subject ; I am not arobust man, by any means, as 
you may see by my complexion, although as you correctly observed 
just now, my features indicate temperance, and is therefore in my 
favor.”” He shook his head. ‘“ I spoke hastily, sir,” said he, “‘ paleness 
does not always in that latitude denote temperance. However, as I 
said I would insure you, I will keep my word. As a personal favor I 
would be glad if you would name a low sum.” “I name $20,000 
then,” said I. He regarded me in mute astonishment. ‘“ Twenty 
thousand, sir ! five thousand is our highest Georgia risk.” It was my 
turn to show astonishment. ‘ Why, sir,” exclaimed I, ‘“‘ they told me 
that every foot of ground in Wall-street is worth $6000. Do you 
value two yards of Georgia with a soul and spirit tacked to them, at 
less than one foot of Wall-street?” ‘* We value things as we please, 
sir, and if you don’t like our terms we will close this interview.” “TI 
must submit,” said I, “ make it $5,000.” ‘Take your pen, Mr. 
Nicoll, and add a clause in the margin, that if the gentleman falls in a 
duel, the policy shall be void.” ‘“ I have no objection,” said I, smiling ; 
“Tam a peaceable, quiet man, and apart from that, my station would 
keep me from fighting.” ‘ And, Mr. Nicoll, (resumed he,) add also, 
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that if the gentleman falls by his own hands, the policy shall be void.” 
I smiled again. ‘ You are taking unnecessary trouble, my good sir ; 
I shall make no attempt on my own life.” ‘“ And, Mr. Nicoll,” con- 
tinued he, ‘ just add, that if the insured falls by the hands of Justice, 
(i. e. by the hang-man,) that the risk shall terminate.” It was added 
—the policy was signed and the premium paid, and as I left him I gave 
him a parting thrust. ‘ That last clause about the hands of Justice, 
sir, is ridiculous surplusage. I have lived in Georgia, man and boy, 
my whole life, and I never saw or heard of such a thing as Justice there. 
You forget, sir, we are in a high state of civilization there, appreciating 
merit in youth, and above the prejudices of age! Good morning, sir.” 
He sighed and bowed, and I left him, determined to hail from Vermont 
until I reached latitude 33, and then to take care not to hail from Ver- 
mont, lest I should fall ‘‘ by the hands of Justice,” and vacate the policy. 
It is recorded in Joe Miller, page 56, that a Hibernian bricklayer, 
laid a wager with one of his countrymen, that the latter could not put 
him in a hod, and carry him up a ladder, to the top of a four-story 
house. A shilling was the amount of the bet, and the task was suc- 
cessfully accomplished. “ I’ve won ye,” said the carrier, “ give me 
the shilling.” ‘Faith, and so you have,” answered his load, “ but 
Pat, when you reached the third story, your foot slipped, and then I 
had great hopes ye would fall.” The time has nearly arrived for the 
expiration of the risk on my life, and I suppose that the New-York 
company will pocket all the premium and incur no loss ;—but last 
year, in passing through the county of B , I got a fever, and then 
(as my Hibernian friend said,) I had great hopes of fixing them ! 
Savannah, Georgia: 
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BY PARK BENJAMIN 


NEVER since the time I first 
Gazed upon thy lambent eyes— 
Since their light, like sunshine burst 
O’er me from the morning skies— 
Have I ceased to love thee, Mary, 
As the moth adores the star, 
And that love will never vary 
When, alas! thou art afar. 


How could I thy smiles forget-— 
Smiles that in my bosom glow, 

Warmer than when first we met, 
Though as pure as Alpine snow. 

No! fond memory will enshrine thee— 
Saint and seraph as thou art ; 

And the coming years will twine thee 
Closer, closer to my heart. 


I have struggled to conceal 
My vain passion, and to cast 
Thoughts I dared not to reveal, 
Mid the shadows of the past ; 
or + aa < thine er} — 
my coldness, an ring, 
Darling Mary my love’s token, 
In the simple woe I sing. 


ad 
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Charleston, S. O. 


THE RAINY DAY. 


BY MARY E. LEB 


“l love thee, all unlovely as thou seem'st.” 


I Love to look on a day like this, 
Of never tiring rain, 

When the blue sky wears its sack-cloth robes, 
And the streets are a watery plain ; 

When the big drops fall on the sounding roofs, 
With a cool and a startling splash, 

And the flute-like breeze pours its music-notes, 
’Gainst the close shut window sash. 


I remember yet, though ’twas long ago, 
The beat of my childish heart, 

When with half conn’d lesson I watched some morn, 
For fear that the clouds might part ; 

And oh! what bliss when the skies’ wide hall 
Seemed paved as with sheets of lead, 

Till the warning rain at the dark school hour, 
Forbade my out-of-door tread. 


And in youth’s gay season, when wiser grown, 
I own, though I blush to tell, 

That each rainy day, brought that untasked time, 
Which my spirit loved too well : 

When the book of knowledge was thrown aside 
For some light and romantic lore, 

And of antique ballads and honied rhymes, 
My memory won full store. 


Though youth has gone, I’ve a passion still 
For the:cool rain’s pleasant tunes, 
Whether they steal on the midnight hours, 
Or peel on the sultry noons ; 
Whether they come with the fitful spring 
Or the equinoctial spell, 
From the fierce black north, or the sweet south west, 
In all changes I love them well. 


Tis folly to talk of my ye freaks, 
0 


But its loftiest flights of thought, 

And its friendliest feelings to human kind, 
From a clouded sky are caught ; 

And my mirth breaks out in its merriest peal, 
And I feel most the gift of life, 

When the wind and rain o’er a silent world, 
Hold elemental strife. 


Tis pleasant to watch how the green trees quench 
Their thirst with a long full draught ; 

While the bright flowers hoard up an after store, 
In the cup but so lately quaffed ; . 

And ’tis pleasant to see how those other flowers, 
The children of every home, 

Are stirr’d with joy when their parted lips 
Catch the drops as they slowly come. 


Oh! better far than a written page, 
Is the sermon it reads to me, 

This plenteous flood of delicious scent, 
That falls in a torrent free ; 

It brings me nearer to him who gave 
The early and latter rain, 

And my heart swells ever as now it do es, 
In a fresh and an answering strain. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Avsurn, “sweet smiling village, loveliest of the plain,” is ‘‘ deserted.” 
Its innocent pastimes, its heart-felt loves, its thousand quiet charms, 
have met the doom that always awaits the loveliest and brightest. It 
has shared the usual fate of heaven’s favorites—of those whom “the 
gods love.”” Often do we hear it remarked, that an object “is too 
beautiful ; too good to live!” Mournful is the truth, that goodness 
and purity sicken and die, in the tainted atmosphere of this sin- 
alloyed world. Such qualities are like foreigners in a strange land— 
unacclimated, they perish. What wonder that calm, quiet Auburn, is 
with the past! How could it exist lacking those elements of quarrel, 
scandal, and strife, as essential to the life of a village as nutriment 
and exercise to the human frame. Who ever heard of a village of 
brotherly love—of mutual and general kindness, forbearance, and 
affection, except as a sort of lucus nature—a day dream—a sun-beam 
progress, passing away in the very moment of its unnatural birth. 
Such an Eden—like Edens generally—is of the transitory race of the 
ephemeral Utopia—“ too idéal, too good to live!” A village with- 
out its petty party fueds, paltry wrangles, and unamiable jealousies 
and envies, might, even with the ears as obtuse as those of old deaf 
Burke, hear the ominous tick of the death-watch, amidst the howl 
and roar of the midnight tempest. SNnarLeyvitie, “ our village,” 
fortunately, is exposed to no such dread prognostications. She may 
look forward to a green old age ;—nay, if our estimate of the elements 
of village existence be orthodox, she may “ flourish in immortal 
youth!” Snarleyville should be a paradise, composed as it is, of a 
band of brothers, professing the forgiving and peace-making tenets of 
the religion of Christ, and with rare exception, of the same particular 
sect. Its interests also centering not in the bustle and turmoil of 
commercial life, but in the calm pursuit of intellectual wealth, and in 
the education of the young for high and holy duties. Yet, alas! for 
human nature, and in especial, village nature—the disposition of our 
reverend ancestor, Mr. Cain, who settled the first village, holds a 
lamentable preéminence in the bosom of the inhabitants. So invari- 
ably does one dissension follow another, that it is a common inquiry 
of the facetious residents of the neighborhood, when they “ go to 
town’”’—‘ Well! what ’s the news? What stew are the good people 
boiling now, or what new crow is in the course of picking?” And 
never do they fail to hear in reply, of some fresh bone of contention, 
that has set the town by the ears and banished suicidal monotony from 
its borders. Up-town and down-town rival each other, and in each 
of these grand divisions are sub-divisions, equally bitter in their pre- 
judices and animosities. Neighborhoods rival neighborhoods, and 
families, families. On one occasion the frolicksome humor of the 
lasses led them to seize upon a moonlight night for a serenading ex- 
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pedition. They carried their revel so far, as to sing under the 
lattice of a noted and mysterious recluse, voted a cross old bachelor, 
the exquisite song, “Thou, thou reign’st in this bosom,” pouring 
out, and with melting pathos, the last touching verse, “ Yes! yes! 
yes! yes! am I not fondly thine own!’ after the “said antique gallant 
had coaxed his bonnet-de-nuit—we mean night-cap, and what’s the 
use mumbling it—through a broken pane, usually occupied by a dilapi- 
dated beav er, ,and kindly showered some coppers upon the fair syrens, 
by way of raining in good truth. This expedition gave rise to infinite 
scandal, and for a long time jeopardized the fair fame of the thought- 
less girls. The aventure musicale finally languished amid the interest 
in the great Bucephalus question, which sprung from a citizen’s hav- 
ing incautiously hinted, that his neighbor’s nag was no “great shakes” 
in the matter of flesh and fat! This scandal, with its necessary in- 
ference, though uncared for and unnoticed by the offended party, his 
friends felt it incumbent upon them to resent; battalions on either 
side instantly organized, and hence the two great parties, that so long 
distracted the goodly village, under the baptismals of the “lean 
horsites,” and the ‘ fat horsites!’? Even in the church itself, which 
we have said numbers nearly all, among its members the same spirit 
obtains. Many months, and even to this hour, is the flock without a 
shepherd, although at least a dozen eligible candidates are before them, 
simply because ‘they cannot agree in an election, One ingenious 
brother did, indeed, suggest the very happy expedient of the church 
dividing, and each party by that means having its choice; but upon 
trial the plan was found insufficient, as the parties again separated, and 
thus in lieu of the two, made four, It is sagely whispered, that were 
only one man left in the place, he would be infected with two opposing 
opinions, so thoroughly has the disposition to wrangle taken root in 
their midst. Snarleyville is known in an older and neighboring town, 
which affects to sneer at the pretentions of its thriving sister, under 
the soubriquet of Rhode Island; alluding to the internal quarrels 
which have so recently agitated that little sister of our confederacy. 
Whenever the postman makes his tri-weekly tour thitherward, to con- 
vey the Snarleyville mail, he is flooded with facetious queries, after 
the health of “ Little Rhody!’ It was a custom among the ancients, 
in founding their cities, to dig a ditch around them, into which each 
man cast a portion of his native soil—thus typifying their resignation 
of sectional prejudices and differences, and their union for mutual 
protection and happiness. The venerable founder of Snarleyville, 
must ever be censured for having neglected this pretty and important 
ceremony, 


CHAPTER II 


Te wings of time have seen service, since the early hour of the 
bright morning, upon which a young stranger entered the delectable 
village of Snarleyville. A stranger, we say he was—yet, although 
dwelling i in a spot some distance from the town, he was not quite a 
stranger, as one might have gathered from the unhesitating trot of his 
horse, as he made up the street, and from the easy and familiar man- 
ner in which he bowed and drew up his steed, in reply to the gracious 
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salutation and motion of a lady standing at the entrance of a little 
store, whose bow-window displayed an array of ribands and bonnets 
of a fashion, years ago garretized in the gayer and more populous 
towns. 

‘*Good morning, Mr. Seydale,” said the dame. “It’s lucky that 
you have come to town to-day. I suppose you stopped in at old 
Jacobs’ as you came along? How are they all getting on?” 

‘I did call for a few moments, Miss Pryinall,” returned the gentle- 
man, “through the kindness of my generous friends, the Durwoods, 
they are now in comfortable circumstances. I have been anticipated 
in a little kindness I contemplated myself, in supplying them with 
more comfortable and decent clothing. A young lady of the village 
they informed me had thus aided them; though, as they had pledged 
themselves to the disinterested donor, not to reveal her name, I know 
not who to thank. However, I sagely suspect Miss Durwood could 
explain the riddle.” 

** Miss Durwood, indeed !”’ responded the lady. ‘* Does all the good 
in the world centre in Miss Durwood! Love is blind, Mr. Seydale, 
which is very unfortunate in your case, as Miss Durwood being the 
star on which you gaze, you have rather, need to borrow a few of the 
piercing optics of Argus, than to lose the use of the only two credulous 
eyes you possess. I warn you to take care. Leila Durwood has ends 
to serve in her charities, inconsistent with so much secrecy. She does 
not bestow her alms for nought. The dresses for the girls, I made 
myself, and perhaps I know who pays for them; suppose you ask 
Miss Burton about it. ‘ Appearances often deceive,’ Mr. Seydale. I 
have no fault to find with Leila Durwood: she may be good enough— 
but ——” 

** But what, Miss Pryinall ?” 

** Nothing! only people are not all as generous as they seem. Mr. 
Durwood is close enough in some things. Every body can see that. 
John Butler told the truth, after all, about that horse. It is a shame 
to see how he works and starves the poor beasts, and how strict he is 
with his servants, 

“ Bah!” interrupted Seydale, impatiently. ‘I think he always 
has a horse at leisure, when ever you condescend to ask the use of 
one, and from the frequency with which you thus honor him, I should 
think the animals were tolerable enough. But really, Miss Pryinall, 
I thought you had too much good sense, to allude to that ridiculous 
dispute. You know, Mr. Durwood himself laughed at it, though his 
friends were not al] as wise.” 

“‘Umph!” replied the offended maiden—for such she was, although 
long past the age when maidens are supposed to be such, from hearty 
and free good will. “ Facts are facts, sir, and one may believe their 
own eyes, I take it! What if the Durwoods have helped those poor 
Jacobs’? What if they have got people to send them work? Perhaps 
they know what they are about, and perhaps they get back more than 
they give. I don’t make any great professions of charity myself, yet 
may be I ’d get work for them too, if they ’d do my own jobs in re- 
turn, for nothing.” 

‘“‘ This is all nonsense, Miss Pryinall. My friends are above the 
thoughts of such despicable practices.” 
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“* May be,” replied the lady. ‘I know them pretty well, and peo- 
ple can’t deceive me. If you had seen Miss Leila haggling at the 
price of a riband the other day, your opinion would come down a 
little. Not but that people may get things as cheap as they can, yet 
I don’t, I must say, like such meanness in those who make so much 
to do and parade.” 

“T have no disposition, Miss Pryinall, to discuss their merits with 
you. Yet I tell you, I am not readily shaken in my estimate of my 
friends. Leila, perhaps, does not gossip with you as much as you 
wish? or re 

“ Gossip, indeed, sir! I wish you had heard her laughing the other 
day with Kate Burton, at your affectation of reserve, distance and 
hauteur. The girl who goes out at night, singing songs under gentle- 
men’s windows, is not, perhaps, so modest after all. Modest, indeed! 


She came to this very house, and screached that abominable old 
thing— 





‘I don’t think I’m ugly. I’m only just seventy, 
I’m sure [ should abe a most excellent wife ; 
The girls all around me have lovers a plent 
While I, not a sweetheart can get for my life ! ty 


Yes! Mr. Seydale, she had the audacity to sing seventy, although its 
only twenty in the music book !” 

Melville Seydale, could scarcely forbear laughing at Miss Pryinall’s 
indignant emphasis upon the obnoxious word “seventy ;” and though 
her insinuations were not powerless, the reasons for her spite, that he 
fancied he detected in the matter of the serenade, before alluded to, 
and a still greater offence with Miss Pryinall, that of her having 
gained his regard and love—awoke a vein of satire and humor which 
sometimes stole through his usually cold demeanor. “If Miss Dur- 
wood,” he said, ‘“* was in that fated party, she was drawn into it un- 
willingly, by her reckless friend, Miss Burton ; besides, I see no harm 
in it after all, neither would you, had they not altered the age of the 
heroine of their song to make it more appropriate to  yoraraele. Tam 
sorry Leila offended you. A lady of your age * * * ” 

“Sir!” cried the exasperated damsel, “you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself to insult a young and unprotected female |” 

“IT beg your pardon, Miss Pryinall,” replied he, mischievously. 
“ T meant only a pleasant return for the whipping you gave me when 
I was a child, for climbing upon your counter and upsetting your rib- 
and case. I must bid you good morning, hoping that your next sere- 
nade prove more agreeable.” 

“You shall pay for this!’ answered the lady, angrily, and then 
seeing, to her horror, that Seydale was going away before she had 
communicated to him the important and unusual news of the times, 
she cried out, ‘“‘ There ’s business going on in town to-day which you 
may not like so well. Old Squire Durwood, after all, is going to be 
turned out of * * *” 

But by this time, the traveller had mounted his horse, and was out 
of hearing ; and Miss Fabula Pryinall’s ill-humor was increased by 
the dreadful misfortune of having lost the opportunity of first com- 
municating to Mr. Seydale, the gossip of the day. 

That gentleman’s ears, however, caught the import of the amiable 
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lady’s parting salutation, from which he was led to think that some- 
thing unusual was on foot in the village ; a supposition that startled him 
not, accustomed as he was, to find his gentle friends at daggers’ points 
upon some trifle or other. 

Approaching the post-office, the crowd around the door, although 
closed, awakened his curiosity, and deferring awhile his visit to his friend 
Mr. Durwood, the postmaster, he alighted and mingled with the group. 

*‘ It’s scandalous!” cried one. ‘* Why in the name of Amos Ken- 
dall, and all the mail bags, do they want to get old Squire Durwood 
out of the post-office? Did n’t he get it established in the first place, 
and has n’t he filled the office with credit for ten years !” 

‘*'To be sure he has,” replied another. ‘ But that ain’t the thing, 
you see. Old Burton, somehow or other, has got nearly all the busi- 
ness in town, and that makes him the more covetous of the little yet 
left to others. He wants the post-office in his section of the village. 
Yet it’s not for the village’s sake exactly either, for he don’t care a 
d—n about any part of the town. The fact is, he wants the office at 
his store, because it will probably bring him a little more business. 
And then, too, to get the franking privilege, and thus save the dollar 
and forty-three cents per annum he pays for postage, or else he does 
it out of pure hate to the Squire, or out of a natural love of making 
mischief, or from one of a thousand other reasons, for he always has 
a world of rascally plots in his noddle, that the Lord only knows of, 
or, the devil—beg pardon, Mr. Seydale, [allude to Auld Hornie. That 
individual, I was going to remark, ought to be one of his confidants, 
or he—Hornie—is a d—d poor business man, that’s all! Every prin- 
cipal, I take it, ought to know what his agent is about !”’ 

“ Take care, Billy, what you say. He’s candidate for deacon.” 

“ Take care, indeed!” answered Billy. ‘ These ain’t none of the 
Pope’s times that the college boys were talking about yesterday. 
There ’s no cardinals, nor jes— what do they call °em—ah! jesuits, 
nor inquisitions, about here. I don’t care whether he’s deacon or pri- 
vate, the church ought to deal with him, for its very clear, he’s 
smashed up the ninth commandment, and covets his neighbor’s post- 
office ! Holy Moses !” 

“It’s a burning shame,” said another ; ‘‘ to get up that petition to 
turn the Squire out of office, in that creeping way, and to send it to 
the “ Department,” without letting any of the respectable citizens 
know any thing about it. Why, they say it had eighty or ninety 
signers! Where the mischief did they come from ?” 

“Come from?”’ replied the indignant and chivalrous Billy. ‘* Why, 
he took the petition into the country, from Dan to Beersheba, and 
picked up recruits for miles around, among chaps who don’t get letters 
through this office, or, indeed, through any office, more than once a 
year. Many of them, too, never perhaps saw the inside of a letter, 
and could not begin to read or write one to save their ragged lives ! 
One of the most active, of whom the least said the better, went to 
Squire Durwood, a few days ago, and got him to write a letter for 
him, to his wife’s sister-in-law, and in reply to his offer of payment 
for the service (to be fulfilled at some future time though,) received 
the old gentleman’s usual kind answer, that he thought of no re- 
muneration, and was very glad to have it in his power to oblige him. 
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At this very time, he probably had the petition in his pocket. Cer- 
tainly, he soon after carried it about secretly, getting signers, or manu- 
facturing them ; for I believe they wrote half the names themselves ! 
Many of them, to my certain knowledge, can’t come more than their 
mark! A precious array of autographs the general post-office will 
have, to be sure !” 

Here, Mr. Seydale solicited the group for more minute particulars 
of the quarrel. 

“ Look at that!” answered one, pointing to a written card upon 
the door. 

Melville read. ‘A call, 1 see, by the postmaster, for a public meet- 
ing for this morning, in relation to the affairs of the office. But 
what, friends, is the difficulty with the post-office? Surely, I thought 
that part of the town’s affairs secure from cavil.” 

“ You must know,” he was answered, “ that the Squire has been 
absent recently, on a visit, from which he returned only yesterday. 
While he was away, Burton, and his rascallions, busied themselves 
in plotting scandal against him, to get the office removed, and clandes- 
tinely and without presenting it to the respectable citizens, they got 
up a complaint and petition for his ejectment, and sent it to the De- 
partment at Washington. Now, Durwood cares not a copper about 
the value of the office, for it has always been more plague than profit 
tohim. Yet, he won’t submit to be turned out on a false charge. 
He refused to let his friends get up a counter petition, but goes right 
to work and calls a public meeting, to learn whether or not it be the 
wish of the citizens, that he retain the office. He ll resign, I know, 
if there be a majority of one voice against him; although, all his 
opponents be of the rabble. I am somewhat afraid of the result. To 
be sure, all good citizens are on his side, but Burton has by threat or 
bribery, or cajolement, got a whole host of mercenaries from the 
country. Don’t you see that long line of horses and mules around 
his store?’ There go the riders, with Burton at their head ; and there, 
also, is Squire Durwood, on his way to the meeting. I reckon we had 
better be moving,”’ he added, as the bell at that instant, commenced 
its summons. 

As the party moved on, Seydale pushed ahead, and greeted the post- 
master, just as he was entering the assembly. 


CHAPTER III. 


Wuen the good people were assembled and the chairman and sec- 
retary chosen, the postmaster of Snarleyville slowly rose to define the 
object of the meeting. He was a man slightly past the meridian of 
life ; in person of the middle stature, with a bearing erect, noble and 
commanding—an air, well sustained by marked features of more than or- 
dinary gravity ; a gravity speaking not so mucha coldness, sternness, and 
hauteur of disposition—as a mind of deep thought, a manly self respect, 
a spirit bold, independent and unyielding. In every motion he be- 
trayed the gentleman of polished manners and generous soul; a dea- 
meanor, very different to the vacant, ignorant, and coarse air, and 
rude, awkward action of many around him. He was one of the ear- 
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liest settlers in the village, and no man had done more for its interests 
than he had. The influence which he exerted was, therefore, by no 
means slight. None, from this circumstance, will wonder that he pos- 
sessed detractors and enemies. On the contrary, it sufficiently ac- 
counts for the existence of such pests. Never were strong friendships 
awakened by mortal man, which excited not, in some bosoms, equally 
bitter hates. Never did merit command regard, but it produced ma- 
lice—the latter increasing at a far greater ratio than the first. ‘“ The 
caterpillar,” says one, ‘‘ eats the leaves of spring’s sweetest book, the 
rose.” The influence possessed by Mr. Durwood, it was plain to 
see, was felt in no ordinary degree, by the assembled villagers, as he 
stood before them on this occasion. 

“ Fellow townsmen,” he commenced in a clear, distinct and com- 
posed voice, “ I have called you together at this time, in a matter in 
which you are all interested, though myself perhaps the most so. If 
my individual interest strikes you as predominant, I trust your kind- 
ness will patiently and willingly indulge me a few moments, and I as- 
sure you I shall duly regard your attention as a great and personal 
favor. During the past fifteen years it has been my pleasure, succes- 
sively, to welcome you all to this village. There is not one whom I 
was not pleased to see, and whom I did not and do not still wish well. 
That some bickering should alloy our happiness I have always ex- 
pected, and if too much of such evil spirit has fallen to my lot, no one 
laments it more than I, and no one is more willing to bear his share 
of the general misfortune than I. But I forbear exordium, leaving 
my humble efforts to promote your welfare, to speak as favorable a pre- 
face as they may, to my remarks. At your desire I procured the esta- 
blishment of a post-office in this village, and also at your will I have, 
to the present day, administered its humble duties. That I have en- 
deavored to fill the office to the satisfaction of all, I can conscientiously 
aver, and in where and whatever I have failed, I can but regret. In 
return, I looked at least for generous and open conduct. The office 
has been to me a source of indifferent profit and much annoyance ; 
at your wish [ should at any time have willingly resigned—and yet I 
have ever been as willing to discharge its affairs, while in so doing I 
could serve you. Under these circumstances you may imagine that on 
my return yesterday, it was with no very elated feelings I learned, that 
in my absence false and injurious charges had been industriously sown 
among you, and a petition for my removal from office prepared and 
despatched to the Department. All this I should not have found fault 
with, only, that it has been done—first, in my absence and without my 
knowledge, the paper having even been mailed at a distant post. 
Secondly, it has been done secretly and clandestinely—but few of the 
villagers, as far as my inquiry has extended, knowing aught about it 
until it was despatched. Is this, fellow citizens, fair and honorable 
treatment? I leave you to determine !” 

When Mr. Durwood paused, amid many gratified glances, he was 
followed by a gentleman who proposed the following resolutions—pre- 
ceded by an appropriate preamble,—‘ Resolved, by the inhabitants 
of Snarleyville, in public body, that the petition recently sent from 
this village to the Postmaster General of the United States, praying a 
change in the administration of the post-office duties—having been 
VOL. I. 3 
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executed without their general knowledge, and being utterly dissonant 
with their will and wishes, is by them contradicted and repudiated. 

*“ Resolved, that William Durwood, having ever executed with full 
satisfaction and honesty the office of postmaster, possesses their unre- 
served confidence, and it is their desire and pleasure that he be con- 
tinued in office.” 

The motions were immediately seconded, and the chairman was 
about putting the question, when Mr. Burton, the leader of the mal- 
contents, rose in a state of high excitement and wrath. Like his op- 
ponent, he was a man verging upon the decline of years. He wore 
an expression of feature no less determined than his, but it was an 
air betraying a passionate obstinacy and cold-blooded tyranny of 
spirit, more than the quiet, unpretending fortitude and dignity natu- 
rally springing from a vigorous, deep mind—and soul free from _re- 
proach and conscious of nothing but rectitude and honesty. The 
long straight hair which grew low upon a receding forehead, the 
small restless eye, the nondescript nose, the compressed and thin lips, 
and the projecting, upturned chin, added to a slightly bent and ner- 
vous figure, proclaimed a person every way the antipodes of the post- 
master, and plainly evidenced the narrow minded, plotting, callous, 
selfish, wily, sinister and dangerous character of the man. He was 
one who would not fail to grow rich, and rich he had become—not by 
the exertion of his talents, or his industry, but by a watchful and self- 
ish improvement of the misfortunes of. others ;—misfortunes, which 
he himself had created, for the very end of praying upon the wreck. 
Whatever meed of respect he commanded, he certainly possessed no 
little of the influence ever exerted by wealth, and the power it confers. 
Yet outwardly complaisant as the people might have appeared, they 
all most cordially hated him. Since his arrival, the village had been 
constantly in hot water, for among his other amiable qualities, he ex- 
hibited no great disinclination—not to share the governanee of the town 
—but to give the good people a right perception of his consummate 
ability at playing the dictator and autocrat. No wonder he was 
jealous of the excellent Mr. Durwood, but other and more personal 
motives, which will appear hereafter, influenced his conduct. 

*¢ Mr. Chairman!’’ he cried, when the resolutions were read, ** Those 
are not the sentiments of the village, and that I’ll soon prove !” 

“ Gently, Mr. Burton, be moderate if you please,” suggested the 
president. 

“IT am moderate, sir !’’ he answered, elevating his voice and stamp- 
ing his foot, “‘ very moderate! ah! ah! Petition got up clandes- 
tinely! ’Tis false, sir! ah! ah! He filled the office, well and hon- 
estly! ah! ah! He filled it, sir” 

“ Order! order !”’ interposed the chair. ‘“ The gentleman will en- 
deavor to speak temperately, and to the point.” 

** Don’t dictate to me, sir! I have been dictated to here long enough 
he cried, his passion mastering his prudence. ‘ Temperate! you say 
sir; I never was more so! Ah! ah! Clandestinely indeed! (this word 
stuck sorely in his throat!) That petition laid upon my counter sir, 
for four days—open to 

Here a voice interrupted, saying, ‘‘ Of that assertion, Mr. Chairman, 
I think there is circumstantial proof, inasmuch as going into the gen- 
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tleman’s store myself, several times during the four days in question, 
I observed a roll of paper, for all the world resembling such a docu- 
ment, upon the counter, but whether it actually was the petition, I am 
not competent to say, seeing, that invariably on my entrance, it was 
hastily removed and secreted!” The titter that ran through the house 
at this valuable attestation of Mr. Burton’s truth, reminded that gen- 
tleman, that in the heat of his passion, he might possibly be playing 
the fool and defeating his own end. The conviction was not lost upon 
him, as he immediately modulated his voice, to a tone more consistent 
with the safety of his lungs, and the auricular comfort of his audience. 
He continued for some time in a manner better suiting crafty policy 
to hint at his personal friendly regard for Mr. Durwood, and of the 
unpleasant duty which, as an honorable man, called upon him to 
sacrifice personal interests, to his deep concern for the public weal. 
After descanting thus for some time, with the disinterestedness of a 
martyr, he drew from his pocket a scroll of paper, and read therefrom 
a series of charges against the devoted postmaster : 

‘** Ist. The postmaster, contrary to his instructions, and to suit his 
own convenience, sends for the mail on other days than those expres- 
sed in the schedule. 

«2d. He makes up the mail at his own house.” 

“* 3d. He opens the mail at his residence, instead of at the office, and 
carries down the contents in his pockets.” 

“4th. The office is frequently closed when it should be open, and 
thus are the citizens put to much inconvenience.” 

‘“‘ 5th. The office is insecure, wanting stronger shutters to the store 
in which it is placed.” 

“ 6th. He suffers the contractor to convey the mail on horseback, 
instead of the one horse wagon expressed in his instructions.” 

“7th. The mail sometimes fails altogether.” 

‘Sth. The concerns of the office are intrusted to persons unworthy 
of confidence.” 

Here the speaker was called to order, the last count in the bill being 
a grossly false and personal allusion to members of Mr. Durwood’s 
own family. He continued however to speak, and his last allusion, 
being in accordance with previous circumstances, which however un- 
justly they were charged upon the individual alluded to, and however 
little credited by the many—still produced their effect upon certain 
minds, ever more open to evil report than good. Mr. Burton’s mer- 
cenaries began to forget their hireling character, and to fancy them- 
selves men of virtue, and really doing the state some service, as the 
fickle-minded populace appeared to gather under their standard. Mr. 
Durwood personally disdained any reply to charges which struck him 
as idle and false. His friends essayed the task, but in their serious 
and earnest treatment of the matter, only made Burton’s catalogue 
appear more formidable. The administration party were clearly losing 
ground, when the visitor, Melville Seydale, approaching the post- 
master, begged permission to play the part of his counsel. 

“This was violently objected to by Burton, who not having 
noticed him before, seemed much annoyed and vexed at his presence. 
He contended that Mr. Seydale, being a non-resident, had neither 
voice nor interest in the affair. His objection was overruled however, 
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and the stranger receiving a few written notes from his client, began 
the defence, treating it in the effective, half serious, half comic and 
ironic style, which no one knew better how to manage, and to man- 
age to good purpose. He touched pleasantly and sarcastically upon 
the peaceful and loving natures of his audience, which had won them 
such enviable reputation abroad; varied his strain by an affecting 
allusion to the great services of his client ; the miseries of discord 
and the delight of peace and mutual kindness; and when the hearts of 
the audience were entirely his, he hastily and good humoredly recapitu- 
lated the weighty charges of his friend Mr. Burton. He admitted that 
his client had been guilty of sending for the mail on other days than 
the specified ones—yet he hoped that heinous offence would be pallia- 
ted by the fact that these mails were all extras, the regular days never 
being omitted on that account, and said extras, being a privilege 
allowed by the Department, and taken advantage of by the postmaster, 
more frequently to gratify certain citizens, not omitting Mr. Burton 
himself—than to suit his own private convenience. ‘So much,” added 
he, “for No. 1, now for the second count. ‘That he makes up the 
mail at his own house,’ is a weighty charge. We cannot deny or an- 
swer it, only inasmuch, (as it suits his convenience and in the 
depth of winter, the only season of such dereliction,) an old gentleman 
executes his task with more pleasure at his snug fireside, than in a cold 
room. ‘ He opens the mail at home, conveys it to the office in his 
pocket, etc.’ Thisis very wrong. He certainly should use the wagon, 
the great bundle (and it sometimes amounts to at least eight or ten 
letters) is too much for him, and may affect his health; besides, they are 
so much less safe carefully stowed away in his pockets, than they 
would be in a leathern bag, jelting at the bottom of an otherwise 
empty wagon. To the 4th charge, that ‘the office is closed when it 
should be open,’ etc., we plead not guilty. It is accessible at all rea- 
sonable hours, and even at unreasonable times, if Mr. Burton will recall 
to mind his habit of waiting upon the postmaster at his house before 
business hours in the morning, and after at night, for his letters, and 
the courtesy with which he has always been waited upon to the office 
and served in such unreasonable and unseasonable demands. In the 
5th place, we are told ‘the office is insecure.’ We think that upon trial 
it would be found otherwise, unless, indeed, under a skill and ingenuity 
equal to that of Mr. B. himself”—At this remark, that gentleman 
looked round with considerable surprise and anger. The speaker 
heeded him not, and continued: “In the 6th place, ‘he suffers the 
mail to be conveyed on horseback, etc.’ This, certainly, is lowering 
the dignity of the Snarleyville mail, but it happens only to have been 
so transported when high-water in the intervening creeks prevented 
the passage of any vehicle whatever. That the mail, in the 7th count, 
* sometimes fails altogether,’ is true ; but that has always been owing 
to rains and freshets, which have rendered the roads utterly impassable. 
Mr. Durwood, we know, ought to have prevented such accidents, or 
at least the postman should have swam his passage, when no other 
way offered ; but then, one cannot think of every thing so readily as 
Mr. Burton, and it may never have occurred to them to manage matters 
in this effective way.’ Here the gradual increase of humor in the 
meeting obtained its acme, and laughs, cheers, and encores, rent the 
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air, and told the complete success of the advocate. When the uproar 
was calmed he finished his address in a few words. ‘“ The charge, 
my friends in the eighth article calls for no reply. It is irrelevant, 
untrue, ungenerous and contemptible !” 

Here a burst of applause arose from the fickle crowd, and the com- 
plainant finding his own weapons turned into shafts of ridicule against 
himself, and the fortune of the day deserting him, called, in a voice of 
suppressed rage, for a decision of the question by the popular vote ; 
trusting to his hireling ranks to bear him yet triumphantly through. 

“ Certainly, sir, replied the chairman. ‘That is in the order of 
business. Resolutions are already before us and seconded, it only 
remains to put them to the vote.” 

‘“* T have other resolutions to offer myself, sir,” replied Burton. 

“* Very well, sir,” responded the chair. ‘ We will, if you please, 
first dispose of those already before us.” 

Burtou was compelled to submit, though it was with but a bad 
grace. 

When the ayes and nays were called, deep was his wrath and 
mortification, to find his whole core of negatives drowned in the 
superior numbers and strength of the affirmatives! Many of his 
own party, upon second and better thoughts, had deserted him. He 
stood for an instant, as if completely astounded at the entire frustration 
of his deep-laid scheme. And he only recollected himself, and slunk 
off abashed, when the chairman, fixing his eye upon him, said, in a 
quiet tone that smacked vastly of inward satisfaction, ‘‘ Gentlemen ! 
the ayes have it! !” 








CHAPTER IV, 


Ir was the afternoon of the day of the meeting. Seydale had ac- 
companied Mr. Durwood to his residence; and Leila Durwood was 
leaning upon his arm in their progress from the dining-hall to the 
drawing-room. 

“Your arrival, Melville, was very opportune this morning,” she 
remarked. ‘ You have read those we wot of a charming lesson. 
Were you a resident among us, I should hope for a cessation of the 
disputes that so disgrace our otherwise happy village.” 

‘“‘T am fortunate,” replied Seydale ; “in the opportunity of serving 
the father of my dear Leila. But what has given rise to this hatred 
on the partof Burton? I know little of him personally, though I have 
heard of his selfish and quarrelsome nature. I should hardly think 
the father of Catharine Burton a man of such passions as I have 
witnessed to-day. If so, she must be his moral antipodes.” 

Leila thought, in spite of her own charitable nature, that if Catharine 
displayed a less amiable heart than her father, it was because she had 
more policy and ability to disguise her real disposition. Yet to such 
thoughts she did not give utterance. ‘ Catharine,” she answered, 
‘is an amiable girl. She is not to be blamed for the faults of her 
father, rather does she deserve commendation, when she resists the 
evil influence of his example.” 

Seydale thought Leila’s eulogy rather constrained and cold. He 
had conceived a very false estimate of Miss Burton’s merits, imagin- 
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ing her to possess certain traits congenial with peculiarities of his own, 
and in which it pained him sometimes to suspect his affianced Leila 
to be wanting. 

‘**T believe,” he replied, ‘‘ Catharine to be as lovely in heart as in 
person. You know, Leila, she has always been one of my favorites. 
To be sure she sometimes betrays an independence and boldness of 
spirit, inconsistent with maidenly reserve, yet a heart overflowing with 
the hilarity of youth and spirits will excuse that, and years will entirely 
correct it.” 

“Now,” replied Leila, “‘ may it please your criticship, I think 
the reflection you have appended to that stricture upon my friend’s 
character, the most sensible remark you have made to-day. I would 
not offend you, dear Melville, but really your idéal of what woman’s 
duties, thoughts, and feelings should be, is too exaggerated, too spiri- 
tuelle. So, also, is your estimate of the dignity of the pursuits of 
your own sex.” 

The conversation which followed this remark of Miss Durwood, 
exhibits a peculiar and important trait in Seydale’s character, with 
which it is necessary the reader become acquainted ; and but for the 
existence of which, some interesting incidents in our story might 
never have occurred. We will record the colloquy. 

“‘My dear Leila,” responded Seydale, “‘from my own sex I may, 
perhaps, expect too much. Not so, from yours. My devotion to 
woman is that of a chivalrous age. She is enthroned, in my fancy, as 
an object of less earthly mould than man; of purer soul; of deeper, 
more delicate, and more exquisitely refined aspirations and feelings ; 
even, as is her material fabric softer, fairer, and more lovely. With 
her nature I cannot associate any such base alloy as a sympathy in 
the trifling, sordid, and selfish objects which make up the sum of the 
mere worldling’s existence, or in the grovelling, physical pleasures that 
fill his narrow breast. When I see ambition, avarice, hate, jealousy, 
envy, and their sister hydras, in the female form, my admiration is 
turned to loathing, my devotion to contempt and disgust. In the mur- 
derous wretch upon the scaffold I may pardon profanity and vice, but 
I should abhor and shudder at the same in the consecrated vestal at 
the holy altar. My fancy has crowned woman sovereign empress of 
the heart—the affections, her courtiers, and the better and holier feel- 
ings of man’s nature, her vassals. I have a morbid horror of seeing 
her out of her sphere, of seeing in her any shadow of masculine con- 
fidence. Yet do not suppose me to admire a simple, childish bash- 
fulness, or a mawkish modesty. Such a lack of becoming confidence 
and dignity would please me as little as a self-relying, dictating 
humor. In short, Leila, I would rather see you shudder at the noise 
of a bursting bubble, than with the courage of the heroine of Arc, 
boldly hold the burning brand to the cannon. I would rather you 
turn to my hand for support in traversing a rippling brook, than 
see you fearlessly o’erleap the raging torrent. I would rather you 
were ignorant as the forest maiden, than that you possessed the wis- 
dom of De Staél, if it was accompanied with her masculine nature, 
and temper. I would you were penniless as the starving beggar, than 
possessed of millions, if the wealth wrought one mercenary attach- 
ment or thought. Money, if not the root of all evil, certainly is, of 
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all selfishness; and nothing seems to me more abhorrent than a 
mercenary woman. I would never see a lady with a purse, unless 
when on an errand of charity. I remember being once fascinated 
by a pretty face, but the illusion was instantly destroyed when I one 
evening heard her inquire of a gossip the price of a dress she wore. 
Not that there was any thing improper in the question, but it grated 
upon a feeling so deep that I cannot divest myself of it.” 

“T have noted the disposition, dear Melville,” said Leila, * and 
I have sometimes questioned my own ability to retain your love. But 
you must remember that in this every-day world, little matters, and 
those far removed from the angelic, make out the sums of our con- 
cerns. Woman is required to act her part, as well as man, in such 
sordid scenes, as you term them. Sometimes she is compelled to act 
entirely for herself. What a world we should have, if your refined 
and visionary philosophy were practised. How would the poor live, 
while upon the femate’s forethought and providence every thing de- 
pends? How long would the rich be rich, if such fairies as you dream 
of existed to break the spell?” 

** You speak wisely, dearest, yet I cannot divest myself of my pre- 
judices,” added Seydale. 

** You will pardon me, Melville, but such ideas are indeed follies. 
I have heard that your own pecuniary affairs have suffered from your 
false standard in such things, and it is that also which makes you such 
a recluse—and so alone in the world. Believe me, if you expect 
less of perfection in week mortals, if you mingle more with your fel- 
low men, and participate rather than despise their pleasures, you will 
be happier. Why, Melville, not leave your retirement, and boldly 
enter upon the theatre of life? Why not embark in some profession— 
that, for instance, of the law, for which you are so eminently qualified, 
as your impromptu of this morning proves ?” 

** Nay, Leila. Combat not my notions. I am able to indulge them. 
I see the wisdom of your council, yet I dislike to hear such words 
from your lips. I would rather find you a Psyche than a Minerva. 
I rest all my hopes of joy upon the happy day when we can live 
alone, and in each other’s happiness forgetting the world, and in 
our turn, forgot.” 

“That happy moment is uppermost in my breast, dear Melville ; 
yet I fear I am unworthy of a spirituelle love like yours. Can you 
not, dearest, be more matter of fact?” she added, with a smile. But 
the cold and surprised gaze of her dreaming lover chilled and alarmed 
her, and she seized with alacrity the opportunity of changing the dis- 
course, which Mr. Durwood’s entrance at that moment offered. 

Seydale’s excessive sensitiveness arose much from natural tempera- 
ment and from an exquisite and pure taste, refined to fastidiousness by 
a life of seclusion and elegant studies. His heart was too acutely 
strung for the jarrmg notes of every-day life, and circumstances had 
deepened his natural ill-fellowship with the world—the death of his 
parent and most of his dearest friends. At this time he was in his 
twenty-first year, and yet might in extent and variety of acquirements 
almost lay claim to the character of a Crichton. His residence was a 
secluded spot, apart from public haunt. His villa was a fairy scene, 
humble in exterior, and well nigh veiled in the poet’s favorite dress of 
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ivy and jasmine. In the interior was presented the industrious col- 
lections of taste and opulence. Books of all periods and all tongues, 
flowers of the rarest hues and richest fragrance, and instruments of 
the sweetest tones. It was a Tusculum that even the classic Cicero 
might have envied. The Durwoods were almost the only congenial 
spirits he had met in his vicinity, and Leila had become the chosen of 
his heart. She was a creature worthy of a poet’s love. She possessed 
affections deep enough to appreciate his holiest feelings. She was a 
worshipper of genius, and reverenced Melville as much as she loved 
him. At times when wholly under the spell of his enthusiasm, she 
was wild and visionary as himself. Yet in general ‘“ she was a crea- 
ture not too bright or good for human nature’s daily food,” and she 
failed not to discover the weak points in his character. These she 
used every effort to correct, dangerous as she felt the task to be. 

In person, Leila was between the characteristics of a Hebe and a 
Sylph; her complexion was sister to the ocean pearl; her features 
were cast ina Medecian mould; the tint on her ruby lips was twin- 
born with the coral rose; and her cheeks—the sprites of Beauty seemed 
to regard as their own especial domain, so unceremoniously did they 
play bo-peep in their fairy dimples; her bright blue eyes too, spoke of 
the heaven from which the sprites had come. 


CHAPTER V, 


Wuen the assembly dissolved, Burton made hurried steps home- 
ward, and threw himself violently in a chair, well nigh suffocated with 
feelings of mortification, disappointment and revenge. ‘“ The foul 
fiend take it!” he cried, “ what chance brought him here at this time 
above all others, and why must he meddle in a matter of which he 
should know as little as possible, yet by the amiable Ate, and my re- 
membrance of affront, which is seldom particularly short-lived—this 
account shall be squared! Ay! ay! tothe last farthing! I have my 
own satisfaction to get out of Durwood, even if Kate’s silly wishes 
cannot be served !” 

‘What is the matter, father ?” asked his daughter, now entering the 
apartments, ‘‘ How has the meeting resulted? Who was there, you 
so much disliked to meet—who is the friend Ate, you spoke of, and 
what has my name to do with it ?”’ 

“‘ Hush your questions, girl,” he answered pettishly, “ all has gone 
wrong! Instead of carrying my point, I have been laughed at for my 
pains. Ate, you must know, is the fair deity of revenge, and I am 
vowed her votary, yet why does your ignorance ask such a question. 
If that dreaming Solomon, Melville Seydale is your mark, there 
should be no point in which you require instruction. This very 
Seydale happened at the meeting, and he must take part forsooth 
against me, and defeat my aim. Old Durwood though has not bet- 
tered himself. Curse his cool proud blood !” 

“Who! Father, Melville! Is he in the village, and at the meeting?” 
“Yes! when I brought my charges, what must he do but get up as 
coolly as if ordering his breakfast, unravelling my web, and turning my 


thunderbolts into folly and flummery. Never mind, my turn will 
come.” 
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‘Upon Mr. Durwood, father, you may revenge yourself as you 
please,” replied Kate, ‘“‘ yet leave Seydale to me. I'll manage that 
part, and trust me, to your content.” 

‘Catharine I am sorry to see your heart set upon that dreaming 
recluse, yet I cannot combat your wishes. I see no hope of your suc- 
cess. "Tis said he is actually engaged to Leila Durwood, and I opine 
her gentle, innocent nature, will suit him better than your bold and in- 
triguing spirit. I could wish, Kate, that you had a little less of the self- 
will of your namesake in the play. Yet as Seydale is no Petruchio, I 
cannot punish him better than by giving him my daughter. Such a 
feat too would be sufficient revenge upon Durwood ; for, however he 
may bear his own mishaps, he could not support her disappointment. 
Good! that is a capital thought. We ’ll touch him on that point! 
But how to compass it, Kate? A little scandal of the right stamp 
would have good weight with that fastidious fool—what of the taciturn 
Miss Pryinall ?” 

A look of scorn passed for an instant over his daughter’s features, 
caused probably by his estimate of Seydale, and by the ignoble nature 
of his resentment. Her own motives she fancied more weighty and 
excusable. The events of the morning reminded her how little pros- 
pect there was of achieving the dearest object of her heart—the love of 
Melville Seydale. She cared not what sacrifice she made, or what 
danger she braved to effect it. At this moment her sagacity failed her, 
until her father’s mention of Miss Pryinall recurred. In her skill she 
placed no little reliance, and leaving Mr. Burton to his pleasant cogi- 
tations, she soon greeted that lady. 

Miss Pryinall had started out, directly after parting with Seydale, in 
the morning, to speculate with her neighbors upon his arrival, and to 
get up a few little innocent rumors at his expense. Customers, how- 
ever, coming in at the moment, she had been detained unwillingly till 
the afternoon. When they left she again donned her bonnet, and was 
sallying forth to visit Miss Burton, when Catharine appeared. Long 
and voluble was the confab between the ladies. Neither did Miss 
Pryinall fail to pour out an account of Mr. Melville Seydale’s ex- 
treme rudeness at their late interview. Neither did Kate fail to sym- 
pathize, though secretly she could not resist being amused at the spin- 
ster’s troubles, yet she confessed the enormity of the offence, and after 
increasing her resentment as much as possible, both against Melville 
and Leila, and bribing her to faithfulness and secrecy, she ventured to 
hint her own designs. Miss Pryinall was not long in comprehending. 
She detailed the innuendoes, to the prejudice of Leila, which she had 
poured into Seydale’s ear already, and gratified her friend with the 
surmise that they had taken some effect. ‘We must,” she continued, 
“‘ but make him believe Leila to be parsimonious, or bold, or any thing 
against which he is so delicately prejudiced and you are safe ; for you 
have yourself the talents to play any part.” 

“Yes! yes! I understand,” answered Kate. ‘‘ Another serenading 
party, or another touch of the horse dispute. 

‘“« Pshaw !”’ answered the milliner. ‘ Cannot you get Leila to meet 
you to-morrow night for one of your customary evening rambles, and 
then, instead of your own dress, venture in your brother’s apparel ?” 

“ How!” cried Kate, offended—* What do you propose !” 

VOL. I. 4 
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“I beg pardon, Miss Burton, ‘It occurred to me, that could you 
join her in such a dress, Leila would think no harm of it, except a 
little lecture upon your wild folly, and then, you know, I can manage 
to let Seydale see her in such good company. If he attempts to jom 
you, make her promise by her friendship for you not to tell who was 
with her, get out of his way quickly, and I pledge you, as delicate a 
bit of jealousy may follow as one might desire.” 

**You are an amiable creature—a dear girl,” said Kate with a 
semi-sneer. ‘‘ The plan is worthy of your genius, and worthy of mine 
to execute,” she added musingly.- “ I'll attempt it, come over in the 
morning, and we will consult about it, Miss Pryinall.” 

“Yes! my dear Catharine,” soliloquized the kind hearted maiden, 
as her visiter departed, “I'll serve you while I can serve myself at 
the same time, yet no farther. Seydale shall be balked, but Kate 
Burton shall not triumph! I remember your sweet voice, dear Kate, 
in the serenade. Seventy or twenty, my love, [ am too old for your 
turn.” 

Thus musing the gentle lady entered her back parlor, and fell into 
a profound reverie, touching the best manner of insinuating that the 
beautiful tresses of Miss Mabella, had not yet been paid for !—that to 
other cosmetics than nature and exercise was Miss Leila Durwood 
indebted for her rosy cheeks ; and that Miss Pearl’s ivory teeth re- 
flected but little credit upon her dentist, inasmuch as they were con- 
tinually becoming loose !—also, that Miss Rosa Matilda Sylphida’s 
delicate waist, which at the last party had prompted the elegant Mr. 
Slim to apply to her the flattering quotation— 


“Who spann’d that little waist with so much care, 
And shut perfection in so small a ring? 


—She was musing, we say, how to dispute the gallant compliment, and 
to spread the conviction that said waist, owing to what in domestic 
Italian might be termed a corsetto action—was nothing more than an 
exemplification of the Latin proverb ‘ multum in parvo.’ 


c 


Tue following morning Catharine paid a visit to her old gossip, 
Leila Durwood. She alluded delicately and briefly to the incidents of 
the previous day: made a pretty feint of apology for her father’s con- 
duct, yet expressed her sincere regret, and hoped his prejudices would 
not excite coldness towards herself, or in the least undermine the 
friendship that had so long blessed their intercourse. Leila’s joyous 
heart had forgotten the circumstance, as at the time it had only excited 
her amusement, and little dreamed she of making it a cause of offence 
against Catharine. Mr. Durwood was a gentleman of the old school, 
and too liberal minded to take umbrage at such trifles. His keen per- 
ception of character had prevented her being his model of perfection, 
yet he gave her his usual cordial reception. Leila was busy writing let- 
ters for a ladies’ fair in a neighboring town, and well did she display 
her varied talents in the variety of the missives she concocted upon 
every theme, from the serious to the comic, from the ethic to the 
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gossip. Among them was one Kate affected to fall in love with, and 
nothing would do but she must bear it off. It was a budget from a 
lady to a gentleman upon affairs of the heart, and of a tenor that could 
only pass between true Abelards and Eloisas. 

Seydale entering the room soon after, an animated conversation fol- 
lowed, in which Kate exerted her powers to the utmost, choosing 
only those subjects in which she knew him to be most interested, and 
assuming a show of ardent sympathy in his peculiar views. She 
praised Leila’s industry and charity in preparing her letters, and when 
her friend disclaimed any merit on the latter score, as they cost nothing 
but her labor, and when Seydale’s glance betrayed a dislike of the 
spirit that could even think of such sordid trifles, she hastened to ex- 
cuse her friend and cited innumerable instances of her charity, not 
failing to mention her devotedness in even making dresses for her pro- 
téges herself, when her purse forbid her expending the necessary sums. 
When she had succeeded in obtaining Melville’s ear to herself 
she hinted at the ungenerous report, that Mr. D.’s family received 
labor gratuitously, in return for their efforts in procuring for the poor 
the work of others, and delicately regretted the mortification to which 
she herself was submitted by her father’s unhappy disposition to penu- 
riousness. Much did she adroitly say that raised her in his regard, 
while Leila certainly did not gain ground. When he alluded to 
the unknown charity to the poor Jacobs’, Kate blushed, and with a 
winning confusion hastened to change the theme of discourse. She 
finally left, highly gratified with the result of her visit ; not, however, 
until she had obtained.the secret promise of Leila to meet her that 
night, at their usual trysting-place, for a confidential moonlight stroll. 
Miss Pryinall did not fail to drop in at the Durwoods to talk over 
affairs in general, to cry shame upon Mr. Burton, and to hint that 
whatever Catharine might pretend to be, she could not deceive her. 
As Mr. Seydale was to leave in the morning, she begged to trouble him 
with a letter, and she desired that he would himself call for it after tea, 
as she had some verbal commissions with which to entrust him. Sey- 
dale, ever ready to oblige, and in the present case feeling something 
due for his uncourteous remarks the preceding day, promised a compli- 
ance. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Tue stars, ‘“ those quenchless lamps of light, sparkled on the brow 
of night,”—as Seydale, emerging from the residence of Mr. Durwood, 
sought that of Miss Pryinall. Quickly after Leila, though reluctantly, 
donned her hood and shawl and tripped forth to keep her tryst with 
her wild gossip. She had no great predilection for such solitary walks 
in a place where scandal was so rife, yet it was not from fear of insult ; 
she felt perfectly safe, as it was a custom of the ladies to sally forth 
together in the evening without male attendants. She had scarcely 
however gained the spot, when other causes than mere dislike made 
her repent her adventure, as a youth approached with a quickness and 
familiarity very unwarrantable at such a time. She was upon the 
point of retracing her steps as the intruder grasped her arm, and 
greeted her with a hearty laugh. 

‘“* Mercy!” cried Leila in astonishment. ‘Catharine! is it you?” 
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In that masquerading dress! where are your wits? Why we shall not 
hear the last of this, not— 

‘Not during the term of Miss Fabula Pryinall’s natural life! you 
meant to say,” laughed Catharine. ‘I beg your pardon, Leila, for 
this shock of your delicacy, You know I have just what our old 
teacher M. Parleyvous would call un petit point de romance, in my 
composition, and it occurred to my sagacity that a maiden fair and a 
dashing cavalier would make a prettier tableau at a moonlight tryst 
than two errant damsels. Besides, I had a wager with my brother, 
that I would be seen in the streets of Snarleyville in this lordly array.” 

Leila, at the first surprise, was scandalized to the last degree, by this 
reckless and unusual freak, but the humorous manner in which Catha- 
rine sustained her character, banished her displeasure. The infinite 
tact with which she led the conversation to Melville; the kindness with 
which she congratulated Leila upon her happiness, and the eulogies 
she heaped upon her loyer, made her forget in her companion any 
other than the partner of her school girl days, and her devoted friend 
in later years. Unthinkingly, on Leila’s part, the two girls sauntered 
leisurely on, in earnest and voluble converse, their arms twined and 
hands joined, in the affectionate manner in which female confidants 
are wont to stroll. 

They had passed within view of Miss Pryinall’s residence, as that 
lady who had detained Seydale in colloquy upon his fair betrothed, as 
Swift says, “hinting her libels in a frown, and winking reputation 
down,” moved, as by accident, to the window, and started back as with 
involuntary surprise. Of course, so unusual a,movement was not un- 
noticed, or unparticipated by Seydale. He could scarcely credit his 
eyes, when he saw his gentle and punctilious Leila so strangely and 
familiarly accompanied, He turned to Miss Pryinall bewildered, and 
as if asking an explanation. She appeared to be talking to herself in 
a tone of regret and disappointment, not noticing Melville’s presence. 

** Silly girl!’ she soliloquized—* Cannot she keep her secret better 
than to expose herself in this way? This is all I get for my care! 
If she keeps my council so, people will all soon know her as well as 
I do!” Here she affected to remember Seydale, whereupon she 
looked confused, and attempted a bungling excuse for Leila. Melville 
stayed not to hear it. He had heard and seen quite enough. Hastily 
entering the street, he approached the ladies as they reached the 
entrance of the garden, stretching in front of Mr. Durwood’s mansion. 
Catharine looking back and noticing his approach, assumed an air of 
great alarm, exclaiming, ‘‘ Good heavens! there is Melville! Not for 
worlds must he see me in this dress. It would ruin me in his opinion 
forever. Weare near our homes. I must go, dear Leila. Promise— 
swear! that you will not tell him who was with you! Promise!” 
she continued eagerly. 

“Certainly, Kate. I shall not be so ungenerous as to tell tales.” 

** Not by hint even, dear Leila, Not even that it was a lady you 
were with, because he knows that I am your only female friend ; he 
knows, too, my wild humor, and will instantly trace it to me.” 

As Leila pledged her word to preserve the secret, Catharine hastily 
kissed her and bade her good night, delighted to observe that Seydale 
witnessed the farewell. Little did poor Leila foresee the result of 
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this fatal walk, and little did she suspect the malicious glee with 
which the artful Kate accomplished the crowning and consummate 
manceuvre. As they parted, and Leila quickly entered the garden, 
Melville stood for a moment in uncertainty. It was only a moment, for 
scarcely thinking why, his steps pursued the light bound of Catharine. 
Turning a corner, a letter which she dropped, apparently in her haste, 
for a moment arrested his attention. It gave her the opportunity of 
entering a mass of shrubbery unperceived, when, effectually lost to his 
view, she soon safely gained her own apartment. We forbear de- 
tailing the painful and conflicting feelings of Seydale, as he reviewed 
the strange events, and found them in no degree palliated by the letter 
in his hand. It was the same which Leila had written for the fair, 
and which Kate had carried away in the morning ! 

Sauntering along, he suddenly brought up near the post-office 
against a figure who seemed to have as little business there as himself. 
A glance revealed the features of old Burton! 

“Heyday! Mr. Seydale, how is this! ejaculated he, “that you 
walk so carelessly? Playing the somnambulist? Ay? or wrapt in 
philosophic reverie ?” 

Melville, ashamed of his awkward encounter, attempted to destroy 
the inference that might be drawn from it, by an assumption of in- 
difference and facetiousness. 

“I apologise,” he replied, ‘‘ for my unceremonious arrival in your 
precincts. I was, to be sure, in somewhat of a reverie. Perhaps 
cogitating the subject of your present village quarrel, in case I should 
be called upon to play council again, and to answer such profound 
arguments as you advanced yesterday ; a task which, you must admit, 
requires no idle reflection and study. But, my good sir, I imagined 
you a man of regular hours. Pray, what leads you at such a time to 
so unusual a place! Ah! I see! Contemplating the practicability 
of removing the post-office, store and all, since Mr. Seydale’s at- 
tachment to the old place won’t suffer him to leave it. But that hill 
yonder, is hard to surmount with such a burden, most doughty sir ! 
Pray, is that Aladdin’s magic lamp, peering out yonder, under your 
doublet? I call your old cloak thus, par courtesy, seeing that at this 
moment you certainly resemble a remnant of the olden chivalry. If 
your lamp be the fairy vessel I speak of, I know that you have the 
will to test its powers; so, in the morning, Monsieur Postmaster Bur- 
ton, I will wait upon you for my letters.” 

Burton replied coldly and shortly, and Seydale added— 

‘“‘T see your business, whatever it is—and that is a ‘mystery,’ worthy 
of ‘ Udolpho’—brooks no participant. I bid you good night, Mr. 
Burton, trusting the old house will be perfectly safe from attack, while 
you mount guard, as that I presume is your laudable object, prompted 
by your devoted attachment to the public weal. Now if there was 
only a little bit of a moat—a ruined tower or two, graced with a few 
iron bars, through which might come the mournful strain of a lute, to 
speak the existence of some fair ‘lady of the turret,’ I might be 
tempted to proffer you an occasional relief in your watch ” but 
the sentinel was gone, and Seydale’s light strain yielded instantly to 
deeper feelings. His adventures, however, were yet unfinished. 
Scarcely had he turned from the spot where he had just parted with 
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Burton, when his ill luck brought him upon a second stranger. A 
second time he apologized, and was passing on, when the person in- 
terrupted him. “‘ I would speak with you a moment, Mr. Seydale,” 
said he. 

** With me, sir!’’ responded Melville. ‘ Ah! IT believe I have the 
honor to address Mr. Lansden, the knight of the incognito! who 
knows every body and every body’s business—myself even included— 
and of whom no one knows a syllable, who lives no one knows how, 
and comes and goes no one knows whence.” 

“Touching my name, sir, you surmise rightly. Lansden, is that 
by which I am called here. Of my own affairs, I presume it is my 
privilege to make public or keep to myself, at my pleasure. Of others, 
I regard myself equally at liberty to learn what I please. I am not 
ignorant, sir, of you and yours.” 

‘“‘ Indeed, sir! I think this is the first time we have met !” 

‘“‘Perhaps.” Responded the old man. “You are engaged to Leila 
Durwood, sir ?”’ 

“Well, sir! and what of Leila Durwood? Are you as angry at the 
song she honored you with, in a certain serenade, as is Miss Pryinall, 
at the compliment paid to her? I believe you are the hero of the 
nightcap !” 

“ Pshaw!”’ returned the old gentleman, “I trouble not my gray 
hairs about such bagatelles. Miss Durwood’s possessions, I was going 
to say, are not sufficient to support you in the idle, elegant life you 
lead !” 

“ Sir!” replied Seydale, angrily, “ it is well you reminded me of 
your gray hairs. Think you I wed Miss Durwood for pitiful gold! 
I have means of my own, sir!’’ he added haughtily. 

“ Very true, sir,” persisted the stranger, dryly. ‘I know the ex- 
tent of your means, and better than you do !” 

“ You, sir!” 

“Yes! young man. [ tell you that instead of having the means 
of supporting a family in luxurious idleness, you will have, even now, 
to toil for gold in the world you despise, to gain your own bread ; you 
have already overrun your income, and how are you to live through 
the year without borrowing, in which case I believe the fortune, ample 
as it may be, which is yours on your twenty-first birth-day—passes 
into other hands! If you borrow, sir, your fortune goes, and where 
then is your means of future support?” 

“ Sir,” replied Melville, astonished at his address— You speak 
truly. Yet your knowledge of me and the interest your words, 
though blunt, seem to display, I cannot account for. I will, though, 
reply with due courtesy. When I find it necessary, sir, I have the 
resolution and the talents to extricate myself from any difficulties.” 

**A proud boast, Melville Seydale, and one worthy of you. My 
arial has whispered me, that it is not vainly made. I know your 
disposition, sir, and your powers. While I respect your scruples 
against mingling in what you term the idle pursuits of men, I can 
also but condemn them. The life of entire seclusion you lead, how- 
ever congenial with your own artificial tastes, is unjust to yourself, 
inasmuch as it fosters a morbid disposition, which dissatisfies you with 
the world in which your lot is placed; unfits you to appreciate the 
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pleasures which a kind Creator has provided you, and leads you to con- 
temn and dispise your fellows. To the world it is treacherous, inas- 
much as you have gifts which may, and should, augment the general 
good and happiness: every man is bound by duties to his fellows 
and his God, to play bis part in life manfully, to seek the good of 
others, instead of cowardly leaving the ranks and making his own 
bosom his world.” So saying, the stranger vanished, leaving Seydale 
completely bewildered with the occurrences of the night, and vainly 
endeavoring to recall events and memories associated with the old 
man’s voice and manner. 


[SECOND PART IN OUR NEXT.] 


ODE ON SPURZHEIM.* 
A Poem never before published 


ENVII 


(Spurzheim lies in beautiful repose in the shades of Mount Auburn.} 


Why do we gather round 
The great and beautiful, 
When to the greenwood hill—the hallow’d ground— 
By stern bell’s booming sound, 
Far off and dull, 
We tread with measur’d step—in downward gaze, 
As mid the closing shadow of our days— 
Why do we gather round ? 
Is it to bind the laurel bough 
On victor’s flashing brow ? 
Is it to twine a fadeless wreath 
Round temples that repose beneath, 
Of one, whose warrior-sun went down 
Flush’d with the lurid halo of renown— 
Of soldier port and look on high, 
As he were questioning the clouds and .- : 


It. 


Why do we gather round? 
Is it to sacred mount we then go up, 
With the loud trumpet and the golden cup, 
To lave the brow of song ?— 
No garlands for the bard are wove 


* For THE “ Ope on Spurzuei,” and one other unpublished poem by the lamented Grenville 
Mellen, we are indebted to the kindness of a friend of the deceased poet. It is now a little more 
than a year since he passed from among us to a better land and a happy meeting with those friends 
of his bosom whose untimely death, had blasted his cup of earthly bliss, and converted a buoyant, 
happy and active temperament into a joyless, desponding and lethargic mood. These sad afflic- 
tions—the death of a beloved wife, and immediately after of an only child, befel him in 1828—three 
short years after his marriage. 

Grenville Mellen was a son of Chief Justice Mellen. He was born in Biddeford, in Maine, June 
19th, 1799, and died on the 5th of September, 1841. Ho was a favorite contributor to the periodical 
literature of the country. He enjoyed in life a high reputation, which coming years will not fail to 
confirm. 

In closing this brief notice we will add some stanzas, from a manuscript “ Monody” before us, by 
our correspondent, A. L. S., “ written impromptu”"—she writes us—* ou hearing of the poet’s death :” 


Mourn for the loved aud gifted—the gentle spirit flown! 
Now o’er his mute deserted Lyre, there breathes a hollow moan; 
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In sacred mount or consecrated grove— 
To him the finer wreaths, 
Through which the fairy breathes, 

Enchanting and enchanted all belong ! 


III. 
Why do we gather round! 
And go we with the voice of wail— 
And quivering chant, and glittering tear, 
And lips and faces pale, 
About some solemn bier— 
To gaze on Beauty's marble head, 
Laid in its rayless bed, 
And in the sobbing music of lament, 
Pour forth deep sympathy with sorrow blent, 
Over the chisel’d dead ? 
Why do we gather round? 


Iv. 
Why do we gather round 
Death’s crush’d but cold, and voiceless ground, 
With wavering footstep now ?— 
We gather round the grave 
Of the Mind’s brave— 
Tis to that better glory that we bow! 
That glory that can trace no birth 
To mount or valley of the earth— 
But to realms onward—up—and far— 
Beyond the pathway of the dimmest star, 
Where the white angel stoops—with shadow’d brow ! 
We bow to that immortal part, 
Once touched by fire, 
From whose great revelations worlds will start, 
When lifting thoughts their harmonies inspire ! 


v. 
We gather when we weep, 

O’er one who passed into its mighty deep, 
And lifted from the stricken mind 
That shadowy veil of years 
Which closes round mankind 
Upon this path of tears ! 





While, borne aloft on Seraphs’ wings, he sings a holier song, 
And tunes his harp to sweeter strains—’mid Heaven’s angelic throng. 


Yet earth laments her favored bard,—by mountain vale or stream 
He loved to vent the thoughts which haunt a poet’s fevered dream : 
His gifted mind, on every theme, with images was rife— 

Where violets wave on peaceful plain—or ’mid the battle’s strife. 


Through leafy groves—on mountain heights, or by the lonely shore, 
He studied nature’s varied charms, and drank her ancient lore. 
Spring’s cheering voice—the twilight hour—the sun’s departing beams, 
A spell upon his spirit threw—a halo round his dreams. 


*. ” . * * 


Elate with joy, his fancy now, on morning’s pinion springs, 

And then in evening’s mantle, shrouds its sad and troubled wings, 
Bursts forth in sudden extacy with plumage bright and rare, 
Then in mysterious gloom enwrapt—seems sinking in despair. 


* * * * * 


His spirit is enfranchised now—those restless longings o’er! 

The quenchless thoughts hushed into rest—and on that dreamless shore, 
Whose dim and distant boundary—he longed so much to view, 

His wearied heart has found its rest, ’mid pleasures ever new. 


o ” * * * 


Thou hast not left us wholly—on every vale and hill, 
Which decks thy cherished forest land—thy mem’ry lingers still ; 
While fair New-England on her lists shall boast a MELLEN’s name, 
To distant lands the breeze will waft—the records of his fame. — 
D. Orx10N. 
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That mystery of spirit that like mail, 
Within its 
Keeps life untouched, but yet untold its tale, 
ave to the beings pure and pale 
roam amid the glory of the stars ! 
Who bow’d him to the service of the soul— 
And with a hope like reverence beheld, 

As he who sees new spheres about him roll, 
Wonders on wonders fora and rise, 
Which man had view’d in white rise, 
Before such light the world had spell’d. 
He bent before that sainted shrine 

ere only mystery had waited man— 
Since his restrainless intellect began 
Its upward reach and march divine. 
He bent there as in deep companionship, 
To catch some intimation of that power 
Which marked our untouch’d Parents in their bower; 

Ere with unchasten’d eye, or lawless lip, 

They looked and tasted !—rayless hour ! 
When Cm OP on both fell darkling for all time 
Blinded with tears and crush’d with crime ! 


vi. 


What, then, into each wakening land, 
With mien and utterance of command, 
As though into the embattled keep 
Of the immortal part he had gone down 
That vasty steep ! 
What brings he forth, victorious and alone ! 
éw visions of this angel mind !— 
New truth !—in robe and crown !— 
Tiat shall the triumph of a promise find, 
And next to heaven the Spirit bind, 
When Earth's last hope has flown ! 


Vil. 


See him from hearth and home, 
Forth on the weltering sea, 
With tireless footstep roam, 
The Patriot Pilgrim of a new philosophy ! 
With enchanting voice he came 
Here, where the forest mount and shore; 
Once to the dashing surf hung o’er, 
Ere Freedom had a name ! 
But now where sounding cities pour 
The music of their ocean roar, 
On their loud way to Fame! 
He pour’d as from the sky, 
New radiance round th’ immortal image here, 
Until a new divinity 
Did on its brow - oe 
And a new lustre flash’d along its eye ! 
To him in man, was given 
To see the royalty and front of Heaven— 
He saw that Death was but a nobler Birth— 
The better destiny of Earth! 
ec e that goes 
Over that front—col ee nd still— 
The signet of th’ Eternal will, 
Borne on that last repose ! 
Here, while of Spirit’s power he spoke, 
Oft to a listening land, 
Beneath the magic of his hand 
sen New a woke, 4 
A jowi i way, as to sound | 
Of music, apt a worl come round 
To greet, with harmony of praise, 
One fastrion’d thus to master and amaze 
* 


é 


’ 
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Vill. 
But, clos’d the pilgrims task—and full his years— 
And round in cloudy gaze, 
Gathers that world in tears, 
As erst men gather'd round the bold and high— 
Great captains of the soul’s first liberty, 
yhen they pass’d to the sky ! 
And then— on some tomb-pillar’d mount, 
Amidst its flower-encompass'd dead, 
How beautiful he sleeps—with garlands o’er his head, 
Beside the murmuring of some hidden fount! 
How beautiful his sleep !— 
How lone !— how deep !— 
’*Mid the unceasing melody of great trees, 
While on the ocean breeze 
The far, faint voices of the city steal, 
And sullen requiem bell, with broken peal !— 
How beautiful his sleep! 
With mem’ry thus to keep 
Her quiet watch, like sentinel, around 
The consecrated mount of bloom—the hallow’d ground ! 


SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


** My letter, brother—give me my letter,” said Agnes, springing from 
the marble entrance-steps, to meet her brother, Mr. McIrvin. ‘ No 
letter for you to-day, sister,’’ was his reply. “No letter! It is shame- 
ful to disappoint me so—it is too bad—TI will not bear it, I won’t—I 
will not write to papa and mama this week,” said the ungoverned girl, 
bursting into tears. : 

** Agnes,”’ said her brother, ‘‘ the southern mail did not come in to- 
day. Inconsequence of the late heavy rains the roads are flooded, 
and some of the bridges on the route gone.” 

“Shame on the roads, old bridges, mail-bags, and all! Why do 
they not have India-rubber bags and swim the rivers, and bring my 
letter ?’”’ sobbed Agnes. 

Mr. Melrvin gave her a look which she well understood, and enter- 
ing the hall proceeded to the dining room. Agnes followed, and threw 
herself, weeping violently, on the sofa, disturbing the conversation of 
her brother and his wife. 

*‘ Come to the table, Agnes,” said her brother, as dinner appeared. 

**] do not wish for dinner. I cannot taste a bit;”’ and saying this, 
she cried more vehemently than before. 

“Then go to your room; you have no right to disturb your sister 
and myself.” 

Agnes obeyed, but closed the door in a very ungentle manner, to 
say the most gentle thing about her. We leave Agnes to sob herself 
to sleep, while Mr. McIrvin and his lovely wife finish their dinner, and 
then retire to their sheltered summer-house, built over the very waters 
of the peaceful Hudson. Here they may read, and discuss some 
favorite author, while we formally introduce them to the reader. 

Mortimer MclIrvin, the eldest son of a Carolinian planter, was sent 
at an early age to a northern college. While here, with other learn- 
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ing, he learned to love Caroline Dumont. In this study he rapidly 
progressed, and was so desirous of making this fascinating text-book 
his own, that he relinquished a wish, which he had cherished from 
boyhood, of accomplishing the tour of Europe, and completing his 
education abroad. 

As soon as he had finished his collegiate course with honor, and had 
received his degree, he invested a portion of his ample wealth in one 
of the first mercantile houses of New-York. On many accounts, Mr. 
MclIrvin would have chosen a residence on his plantation at the south, 
but his ‘‘ ladye love” preferred a home near her parents, and in the 
midst of a circle of devoted friends. Mr. MelIrvin cheerfully con- 
sented to reside in the city during the winter, and in the summer to 
find a retreat on the banks of the Hudson. The first few months of 
their marriage were passed in New-York, where their happiness was 
complete in the society of each other, and in the enjoyment of a re- 
fined and intellectual circle in which Caroline Dumont had shone as 
a “ bright, particular star.” 

In early spring they removed to their beautiful domicil, on the 
banks of the Hudson—the blue rolling Hudson ; its waters enamelled 
with emerald isles, and skirted with tasteful cottages, noble villas, and 
castled palisadoes, rising like baronial palaces—fit habitations for Lolus, 
the wind-king. 

The united taste of Mr. and Mrs. McIrvin had been exercised in 
improving and furnishing their summer home. When completed, it 
was a lovely spot, all in perfect keeping, from the spacious bow-room 
and drawing-room, to the richly furnished library and little boudoir. 
Nothing was there to shock the most fastidious taste. To this sylvan 
abode Mr. and Mrs. MclIrvin had removed in May, and the next 
month, Agnes, the youngest sister of Mr. McIrvin, was welcomed to 
their home. 

Many years before this a fearful epidemic had prevailed on the place 
of the father of Agnes McIrvin. Hushed were the sounds of the 
happy voices which once resounded amid those echoing halls. Within 
a few short weeks, four beloved ones were consigned to the cold tomb. 
The silent group recline beneath the sculptured marble, and on its 
tablet are inscribed the names of Horatio, Louisa, Rosa, and Charles 
MclIrvin. In the ancestral burial place, on the plantation of their 
sorrowing parents, these babes peacefully rest. As peacefully they 
slumber as do the tenants within Mount Auburn’s hallowed precincts. 
Seldom will the foot of the stranger wander amid these solitudes; no 
stranger dust will mingle with that of the undivided family. *Midst 
these sacred shades murmur the waters of the Santee, and here the 
bird of night warbles its mournful carols. The damp vapors weave 
a silvery curtain about the overshadowing foliage, and the funereal 
moss hangs like a shroud around this sacred grove. 

Agnes’ ‘parents watched with redoubled anxiety over the health of 
their sole nursling, and her every wish became their law. This exces- 
sive indulgence threatened to prove fatal to the happiness of the family. 
At last, the determination was made to commit Agnes to the care of 
her brother Mortimer, for her parents felt that he would better than 
they govern their wayward and idolized child. They wished that her 
education should be received at the north, and at the age of twelve, she 
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bade a long adieu to her paternal home. Her father accompanied her 
to her brother’s house, and left her consoled by the promise that she 
should receive a letter from him or her mother every week, and a visit 
from them every second summer. 

Agnes gave promise of much talent and beauty. Some one says, 
that all the eyes and hair have been used up by story-writers. Not so, 
for Agnes had a profusion of chestnut hair, clustering in ringlets, on a 
neck of brilliant whiteness. Her features were regular as if chiselled 
by an artist, The shape of her head classical, and her figure sym- 
metrical, But yet beautiful as she was, at times it was painful to 
look at her, for her ungoyerned temper wrote with its rapid pencil 
lines of impatience and passion on her face, And it was a pleasure 
to turn from her to the less beautiful but doye-like countenance of her 
friend, Elizabeth Douglass, 

The morning of the day on which she was introduced to our 
readers, Agnes had gone to school, but on some slight pretence had 
begged her teacher to excuse her to go home. 

No thought but that of her letter was in her mind, and at twelve 
she began to promenade the piazza to watch for her brother, although 
she knew that two o'clock was the hour of his return home. It was 
a lovely day in September, but Agnes was too much occupied to enjoy 
the balmy air and enchanting scenery about her. She idly plucked 
the vines which with their umbered and crimson autumnal hues formed 
a rich and variegated curtain hanging in graceful festoons from the 
balcony. Mrs. McIrvin was in the library, her favorite retreat in the 
absence of her husband, and she did not know of Agnes’ return from 
school. An old servant ventured to beg ‘* Miss Agnes not to pull down 
the vines, and frighten the pretty birds away.” But Agnes replied im- 
patiently, and told him ‘he need not trouble himself about her.” 
Then followed the scene mentioned, on the non-reception of the letter. 
We left Agnes in her chamber. While there, she thought of her 
lessons for school the next day, but she said, “I do not feel like studying 
them, and I will not, for I can say that I had a headache this afternoon; 
and indeed her ungoverned feelings and violent crying had given her 
a headache. She was soon asleep, and did not wake till the servant 
came to call her to tea, While preparing to go to the drawing-room, 
she thought of her conduct with shame and regret, for she possessed 
a quick sensibility which enabled her to see and feel her faults. 

After tea Mr, McIrvin proposed to his wife a sail on the Hudson, 
in her Cleopatra barge ; the construction of which he had directed 
according to the description of the boat of the Egyptian queen. It 
was a beautiful but miniature representation of this far-famed barge. 
The nearest neighbor of Mr, MclIrvin, on his return from Europe, had 
superintended the building of a gondola, similar to the boats of Venice, 
in which he had so often sailed. On a moonlight night these two 
boats were seen gliding on the waters of the Hudson. Sometimes, 
“‘fairy-like music” was heard floating over the waters; the low and 
rich tones of the voice mingling with the sounds of the guitar and flute. 
This evening the Cleopatra was unaccompanied, for Mr. McIrvin de- 
signed to converse with Agnes. The sun, casting his mantle of pur- 
ple,and gold around him, was just sinking to rest, like a. monarch re- 
posing in his regal robes ; the winds were lulled, and “not a. zephyr 
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moved among the foliage, and all was silent, save the silver music 
warbled by songsters, whose rejoicing notes hail Phebus and Vesper.” 
Many a white sail rested passively on the blue sleeping waters, whose 
peaceful surface was disturbed only by the steamboats which occa- 
sionally shot by with arrowy speed. Soon the gorgeous mist faded 
away, and the rising moon shed its magical influence over the scene. 
The Highlands put on a nobler aspect. The islands which gemmed 
the surface of the Hudson assumed a deeper and richer hue, and here 
and there the azure river gleamed in the moonbeams with silvery 
brightness. ‘‘ Nature is an Eolian harp—a musical instrument, whose 
tones again are keys to higher strings in us.” 

On such a night, a heart not insensible, must reécho the mild sub- 
duing tones of nature’s voice. Agnes’ spirit “drank in the quiet of 
the scene,” and imbibed from it an elevation anda calm, Her brother 
noticed the expression of her countenance, and seized the opportunity 
for conversation with her. He spoke of the tranquil beauty of the 
evening, as an emblem of a peaceful spirit, a spirit at peace with itself, 
and with the world, 

‘* My sister, you have distressed me to-day ‘ 

‘“‘I know,” said the ingenuous Agnes, interrupting him. “I was 
very wrong, but I was so miserable, so homesick.” 

“Do not say, so homesick, for our beloved parents decide that this 
is, for the present, your home ; acknowledge that you were unreason- 
able and insubmissive. You have now every thing to make you happy, 
and if you cannot endure a slight disappointment, how will you 
meet life’s changes? If any thing should happen to our beloved 
parents i 

‘* I should die,” said Agnes, comprehending his meaning, “ I could 
not, would not live a moment, were they to die.” 

‘“‘ Alas! my sister, you grieve me ; it, is sinful for you. to say this. 
Life’s great object still remains, even were all the treasures of the 
heart swept away. The great object of life is education for a more 
elevated state of being.” 

Most affectionately and earnestly did he plead with her to endeavor 
to bring her impetuous spirit in subjection, and to seek aid from the 
only unerring guide. He. appealed to all that was generous and noble 
in her character ; showed her the selfishness of disturbing the peace 
of others, and the duty of cultivating a trustful, cheerful spirit, which, 
he told her, was. diffusive and would spread happiness around her ; 
while a stormy spirit. scattered desolation in its pathway, and blasted 
the buds of fairest promise. This conversation reached the heart of 
Agnes, and as she entered her chamber, it was with the anxious desire 
and humble prayer, that she might reward the affectionate solicitude 
of her brother. 

Six years had passed. Agnes had entered her nineteenth year— 
how changed from Agnes, the wayward child! Her native beauty and 
the genius which sparkled in her countenance, had received from her 
richly cultivated mind new lustre, and a subdued and peaceful expres- 
sion rested on the face, once so expressive of other emotions. For 
the last six years she had been pursuing a systematic course of study, 
under the direction of her brother and accomplished teachers. She 
had. studied regularly, and her love for knowledge was. enthusiastic, 
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Her brother had exerted over her an influence which a mind and 
heart like his is wont to exert over a sensitive and affectionate spirit. 
The example of her almost faultless sister had had its effect too, in 
improving the character of Agnes. There was yet another, who for 
years had watched this interesting and gifted girl, and had marked 
the development of her heart and mind with no common interest. 
Well, indeed, was he qualified to call forth the better nature of all 
about him, and eminently fitted to mould the character of one so sus- 
ceptible as Agnes. Edward Evernett united rare combinations. To 
a noble person he joined a gifted mind and extensive acquirements. 
Although an elegant and accomplished scholar, he possessed a humble 
and pious heart. He won golden opinions from all, but a sense of his 
own imperfections prevented his resting satisfied with his attainments. 
Edward Evernett was the classmate and dearest friend of Mortimer 
MelIrvin, and as the home of the former was in New-York, the inter- 
course of the friends was uninterrupted. Under the eye of Edward, 
Agnes had passed from the wayward child to the accomplished woman. 

As Agnes’ parents did not wish to interrupt the education of their 
daughter, she had never visited her Southern home since first leaving it ; 
but her parents had spent a portion of every other year at the house of 
their son Mortimer. This summer they were to spend with Agnes in 
her own home, and arrangements were all made in reference to her 
marriage and removal thither, as soon as Edward Evernett should re- 
turn from Europe. Mr. Evernett had received an appointment as Pro- 
fessor in the College at which he was graduated, and had gone abroad 
to spend a short time in a German Institution, and with the intention 
of seeing some of the countries of Southern Europe. He wished that 
Agnes should accompany him, but he was not willing to take her from 
school, and deferred the hope of such a companion of his wanderings 
to some future day. His frequent letters to Agnes glowed with rich 
and vivid descriptions of the objects of interest which he rapidly passed. 
Kenilworth, Westminster Abbey, The Emerald Isle, Lake Geneva, 
Chillon Castle, and numberless other spots, known to both, by the aid 
of imagination, of which they had together read, were now described 
by his graphic pen. In his last letter to Agnes, he wrote—‘* Wherever 
I am, if in the land of Scotia’s bard, or in the Gardens of Fountain- 
bleau, or among the wild cliffs of Terracina, or amidst the magnificent 
scenery of Switzerland, or in La Bella Italia, my thoughts revert to you. 
In one place I say, here the enthusiastic nature of my Agnes would 
kindle with rapture, and here her poetic temperament would delight 
itself, and here her classic taste would be gratified and feasted. But to- 
gether, I trust we may visit these spots of interest. I call myself your 
pioneer, and will search out for you the rare and beautiful. With what 
delight I anticipate the month of May, when I hope to meet you after 
an absence of a year and a half!” 

May had now come, and Agnes was every day expecting a letter from 
Mr. Evernett to inform her of his arrival in New-York. She knew he 
must remain, at least one day, in that city to see his parents, and a let- 
ter, not himself, was to apprize her of his coming. She was also ex- 
pecting her parents soon, and her cup of happiness seemed full. What 
glowing pictures of the future were drawn by the affectionate Agnes !— 
A home where hospitality should reign—surrounded by friends true and 
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devoted—active duties combined with literary leisure—a congenial 
spirit to cheer and animate her—all these passed before her mind’s 
eye. No wonder that she was happy ; for her noble, generous, and dis- 
interested nature, caused her to be beloved by all hearts. She was 
now as remarkable for self-government, as she had been for self-indul- 
gence. Her exquisite sensibility was so chastened that it interfered 
with the performance of no duty. 

“Brother, you will bring me a letter to-morrow, I think,” said Agnes. 

** Perhaps so, sister, but if I do not—” 

‘1 will endeavor to bear my disappointment aright. I have often 
thought with shame and grief of my conduct on one occasion, and of 
your conversation on thatevening. So on that evening I may date my 
first sincere effort to overcome my sinful impatience; and a peace of 
mind which the world can neither give or take away is now mine. It 
was you, dear brother, who directed me to the fountain from which 
peace and pardon flow.” 

‘For a spirit like yours, dearest Agnes, there is no rest but in hopes 
placed above the skies.” 

Then Mr. MclIrvin referred to the uncertainty of earthly prospects, 
reminding her that no event came by chance—that all was ordered in 
reference to Eternity. A long conversation followed, one which was 
of a nature to elevate the feelings, and lead the spirit, from earth to 
heaven. That day had been one of deep anxiety to Mr. MelIrvin, for 
a storm cloud seemed to hang over his beloved and sensitive sister.— 
He had learned that the vessel in which he supposed Edward Ever- 
nett had embarked was wrecked. As he had not seen the names of the 
passengers, he hoped that Mr. Evernett had delayed taking passage in 
that vessel. Mr. Evernett’s last letter had expressed some doubt on the 
subject, as he was not to leave Europe until he had completed his col- 
lection of books, minerals, and pictures. Influenced by this hope, Mr. 
Mcelrvin kept the papers from his sister, but his anxieties led him to the 
conversation just mentioned. The next morning he went to New-York, 
and sought the earliest papers, and with a rapid eye examined the 
ship intelligence. Too soon he found the follwing paragraph: 

‘““ Wrecked off coast ———, the ship ———. An attempt was 
made to pass the rocky point of ———— without a pilot. The sky was 
suddenly overcast, and the beacon light, from the rock-house, gleamed 
faintly and deceptively, amidst the gloom and darkness. The winds 
lashed the waves into angry billows ; the ill-starred vessel was dashed 
against the rocks, and the ship, passengers, and crew, all, and at once, 
went down. The gallant bark, which “walked the waters like a thing 
of life,” as if proud of the beauty and chivalry it bore over its pathless 
way, is buried, and not a ripple marks the spot. Where, in that vast 
mausoleum sleeps the lovely and the brave? In which of “‘ Ocean’s spar- 
ry chambers,” have they found a resting place? ‘‘Old Neptune keeps 
his secrets well,” and in vain love and friendship inquire concerning 
their perished ones. The roar of the sullen waves is the only reply. 
Not one from that doomed vessel returned to tell us of the wreck of 
that night. Strength, honor, and innocence, availed not in that dread 
hour. Man perished in the pride of his vigor, and woman in her 
trusting helplessness, When that bright morning dawned, the mother 
dressed her cherub-babe ;—she sweetly decked it for its dark, watery 
grave! 
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“‘ Most of the passengers on board ship were foreigners, and we 
grieve that they should thus perish. But with the deepest sorrow, we 
learn that our gifted countryman, Edward Evernett, was on board the 
fated vessel. Seldom does it fall to our lot, to make so sad a record. 
In Mr. Evernett were united a pure and noble heart, and a mind of 
the highest order. Rarely endowed by nature, enthusiastic in his love 
of knowledge, untiring in his efforts to attain perfection, he might 
have ranked among the scholars of any clime. But he has perished 
in the midst of his glorious hopes. His sun went down at noon. 
Honor awaited him on his return, and a home of no ordinary happi- 
ness would have been his. Many a heart will weep for him.” 

** One heart will ever weep for him,” said Mr. MclIrvin, as he folded 
the sad paper, and prepared to go to his home! ‘“ Alas! my sister, 
must I go to you a messenger from the dreary caverns of the dead ! 
May God give strength to the brother and sister,’ he added. As he 
approached his house, his heart sunk in sorrow, for Agnes, as she was 
wont to do, came ott to meet him. Like Jephtha’s daughter, she 
stepped joyfully forth, and to her agonized brother she seemed like that 
devoted Hebrew maiden to come forth to meet an overwhelming doom. 
With her earnest glowing countenance, she seemed to say— 

** My letter, brother.” He took her hand, led her to her chamber, 
and gently communicated the mournful story—the sad wreck of her 
earthly hopes. She listened silently, and although a shuddering chill 
crept over her, although her cheek paled, yet no murmur fell from 
her lips. A sorrow which is soon to be forgotten, may exhaust itself 
in violent external manifestations ; but Agnes’ grief was sinking to 
her heart, for her life was to be “one long memory of the dead.” 
She begged her brother to leave her alone. A flood of tear's came to her 
relief, and she was enabled to commit herself to Him who alone could 
administer consolation to her suffering heart. 

The next Sabbath Agnes appeared in the parlor in the deepest 
habiliments of mourning. Her sable dress was in sad contrast with 
the face of the mourner, pale-like marble, and bearing the impress of 
subdued suffering. That countenance, one little week ago, was radiant 
with glowing hopes, and blooming with buoyant health ! 

When her brother and sister entered the room, she was calm and 
tranquil. 

“ Sister, you will not go to church to-day ?” 

* Yes, brother.” 

“ But you will not attempt to meet your Sabbath school class; you 
have not strength.” 

“ Yes, brother, this was to have been my last Sabbath with them ;” 
as she said this, an expression of deep anguish passed over her face, 
for her buried hopes, a thousand memories rushed to her mind. ‘ It 
may be,” she added, ‘that I may do those dear girls good. Oh! how 
often have I entreated them to place their hopes of happiness above the 
reach of disappointment! It may be, that the wreck of my earthly 
hopes may lead those precious ones to reflection. Would not that be 
a sweet reward for all my efforts ?” 

Her brother and sister, deeply affected, admiring and revering the 
self-devotion of her purpose, could not offer an opposing word. 

Another six years had passed away. Each day had added to the 
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perfecting of the character of Agnes. Active in duty, kind to all, 
forbearing and disinterested, she seemed to unite all that could adorn 
frail humanity. With a mind richly endowed and highly cultivated, 
with a taste exquisite she shrunk from no sacrifice or effort. Religion 
and suffering, while it elevated, subdued her spirit. Her imperious 
will and fastidious taste were brought into subjection. She instructed 
the ignorant, visited the sick, comforted the mourner, and excused the 
foibles of the weak. 

This self-control, this self-renunciation had cost her many efforts, 
many secret tears. The world, a court ever sitting in judgment, had 
decided that Agnes’ grief had passed away, and that she had soon 
ceased to mourn for the friend of her early days. But, ah! “Strength 
is born in the deep silence of long suffering hearts.” ‘The most intense 
feeling often results in the calmest actions. ‘“ The ice-girt depths of 
Hecla hold a quenchless molten sea.” How false the judgments of 
the world! Imperfectly do they without the temple, imagine that 
within the veil. How does the sensitive and wounded heart conceal 
in its own deep recesses its blighted hopes, its buried joys, its living 
griefs. As we screen so carefully from the familiar gaze the precious 
mementos of the departed, so do we hide in our “heart of hearts” 
love’s perished flowers, perished to bloom on earth no more. From 
the scrutiny of the curious the suffering heart instinctively turns, and 
even to anxious, faithful friendship it will not, it cannot reveal itself! 
The wounded heart vibrating, like the aspen leaf at the slightest 
breeze, shrinks from the approach of the stranger, and trembles at the 
breath of sympathizing love. At times, it seeks to hide itself from 
itself. Mysterious and inexplicable, it finds relief only in submitting 
itself to its Creator and its God. Often did Agnes retire from life’s 
busy scenes to gather strength, composure and elevation from the 
ministrations of the invisible world. When no human eye or ear was 
wituess, how did her freed spirit pour forth its plaintive sadness, and 
how did she school her heart to submission! 

One evening, in early spring, she wandered in the ancestral burial 
place at her native home. The lengthened shadows were fading at 
the approach of twilight’s hallowed hour. As a dream of infancy she 
recalled the sweet playmates of her earliest days. A confused remem- 
brance, as of a long-forgotten strain of music flitted by. Sportive 
children, and gleeful voices were there. ‘Then mournful and 
dirge-like sounds floated amid the whispering groves and tuneful pines, 
and the playful group were pale and still; the dead babes encircled in 
each other’s arms, beautiful as those of Chantry’s sculpture. 

Memory and imagination mingled in this vision. Aroused from this 
reverie she gazed with mournful satisfaction on the mound beneath 
which the silent group were sleeping. ‘ How peacefully they rest,” 
she said, “‘but Edward, where, oh! where art thou! In vain I rove 
o’er ocean’s vast domain, but no resting spot is there for my weary, 
wandering spirit! No vigils can I keep for thee.” Bitterly did she 
weep at these words. It was a moment of weakness. Better thoughts 
soon gained their empire; and then she wept at her own insubmission. 
“‘Unworthy are these griefs,” she said, ‘‘ perhaps sinful, in the heart 
of a christian. The Grecian and Roman might attach vital impor- 
tance to funeral obsequies; the heathen maiden might preserve in an 
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urn of silver the relics of her perished lover; the unenlightened mother 
might treasure the form of her beloved one, amid her garden of roses 
and bowers of beauty; but shall a being, sustained by the glorious 
hopes of christianity, be agonized, because precious dust is scattered? 
because a form which seemed to be almost etherealized by the pure and 
noble spirit which animated it, has found no hallowed grave? Why 
should we mourn for that tenement which the spirit no more needs. — 
Father, forgive thy erring child.” 

Poor Agnes! many a heart like thine has for a time forgotten the 
hopes to which it is heir. When far ‘from our home and our dead,” 
how does the spirit pine at the separation. It would wing its rapid 
way, and hover around the resting place of the loved and lost. Rea- 
son and religion tell us they are not there; they are risen, and their 
glorified spirits are free from the ‘“‘ mortal coil” which bound them to 
earth. But faith is weak, and at times the human nature prevails 
over the spiritual. Will not that Saviour, who wept with Mary and 
Martha at the grave of the beloved brother, and who remembers that 
we are dust, forgive the tear that we cannot repress, when memory 
visits the lonely distant sepulchre ?” 

A part of every year was spent by Agnes with her parents and 
brothers at the South, and the remainder with her brother in New-York. 
She had begged her brother to allow her to prepare for college, his 
eldest son, whose name was Edward Evernett. This was to her a 
never-failing source of pleasure, and in watching his expanding mind, 
she often forgot the sorrows of her own. Seldom were her blighted 
hopes referred to, and although the shadow which she felt was cast 
over her whole existence, sometimes revealed itself in her expressive 
countenance, to her anxious friends, yet in their presence she was ever 
cheerful. Her own feelings were ever kept in subjection, until they 
could be indulged without interrupting the peace of her friends, or 
neglecting any known duty. It was often asked, ‘‘ Why does not 
Agnes MclIrvin marry? 

On the evening of the sixth anniversary of the loss of Edward, 
Agnes was sitting pensively in her chamber. She was passing a few 
days with her school-friend, Elizabeth Douglass, now Mrs. Wellbrook. 
Mrs. W., unconscious that the past day had been to Agnes one of 
mournful reminiscences, entered her room, and smiling, put a letter 
into the hand of her friend. She silently stood by Agnes until she 
had read it, and then said— 

“IT am commissioned by my excellent friend, Eustace, to plead his 
cause with you ; he fears he is not worthy of you.” 

Agnes, with her usual decision and promptness, replied— 

** Kustace is more than worthy of me—full well do I appreciate his 
generous virtues and his noble nature, and my woman’s heart is not 
unmindful of his regard for me, and were my heart my own, it might 
be given to a friend as highly prized as Eustace. But my heart,” she 
added, “is with my perished love, buried with Edward, amid the 
pearls and corals of the ocean, and the wild winds sing its requiem.” 
Suddenly checking herself, she said, “I am wrong; he is not there. 
But I can never love, I can never marry another! With my views 
of that union, it would be wrong for me to assume the sacred obligation 
involved in it, unless I could in a measure return the affection bestowed 
onme. The trial which infinite wisdom had sent me was needful. It 
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was sent, methinks, to chasten that imagination which was wont to 
shed over earth’s chequered scenes the hues of paradise, and which 
loved to invest its heart’s chosen friends, with the perfections of angels. 
‘‘ My love for Edward was idolatry ; and never do I wish for another 
tie like that to bind my spirit to earth. You, dear Elizabeth, who are 
so happy in your domestic relations, may think there is no happiness 
for me. But it is not so. There are few with whom I would ex- 
change situations. There is no one—for I would rather have been the 
chosen one—the affianced bride of Edward Evernett, than the wife 
of any one. I am happy in my friends; most happy in educating 
little Edward, who I trust will resemble the noble being whose name 
he bears. A thousand sources of happiness are mine. True, there 
are times when ‘ Memory, too busy for the past,’ brings before me tie 
hopes of other days. hat happiness would have been mine! and 
in the friendship of Edward, I must have been most blest. What 
happiness to have been his friend through life, to have studied his every 
wish, and to have communed with his spirit, which drank so deeply 
from the purest fountains! But then he would have been allied to 
imperfection, now he mingles with ‘the spirits of the just made per- 
fect.’ And shall I repine, although dark and desolate is our promised 
home? No fire burns there, and there is no gathering about its hearth- 
stone! Yes, I must sometimes weep when, with my mind’s eye, I 
see dark waters rolling over that hearth-stone, engulphing the cherished 
hopes of many a year. But while I weep at the view, Faith beckons 
me away. She points to that land to which I am hastening. Ah! 
when my mission here is finished, I shall go to him. Every setting 
sun brings me nearer to that ‘land which is very far off.’ There 
Edward dwells, clothed in unearthly beauty, loved of God, and from 
‘ the rivers of his pleasures drinks immortal joys.’ When on earth, 
how well did Edward love nature! How did his gifted mind delight 
to trace in every work of creation the wisdom and benevolence of 
Deity. In higher worlds he studies them now. Is not his spirit free 
to roam among those starry heavens?”’ Then gazing on a bright star, 
she said, unmindful of the presence of her friend, and as if address- 
ing the angel-spirit she loved— 
“So science whispered in thy charmed ear, 
And radiant learning, beckoned thee away. 
The breeze was music to thee, and the clear 
Beam of thy mo promised a bright da 
And they have wrecked thee! But there is ‘a shore 
Where storms are hushed, where tempests never rage, 
Where angry skies, and blackening seas no more, 
by gusty strength, their roaring warfare wage. 


thee its peaceful margent shall be trod, 
Thy home is heaven, thy friend is God.” 





THE SLANDERER. 


He who with venomous tongue—nor less with pen— 
Defames his fellow man shall reap himself 

The fruit of his misdoing. The slanderer 

Is branded with a three-fold curse ; his own— 

For conscience hath a deadly sting for him— 

And next the condemnation Hi the [at 

For who of noble heart but shuns the wretch ? 

And more than these, and last, the curse of God 
Shall rest for aye upon his blackened soul ! 
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BUONAVENTURE,* 


BY STAR-LIGHT. 


BY HENRY R. JACKSON. 


Atone a corridor I tread 
High over-arched by ancient trees, 
Where, like a tapestry o’er head, 
The gray moss floats upon the breeze ; 
A weary breeze which kissed to-day 
Tallulah’s falls of flashing foam, 
And sported in Toccoa’s spray— 
Brings music from its mountain home! 


The clouds are floating o’er the sky, 
And cast at times a fitful gloom,— 
As o’er our hearts dark memories fly— 
Cast deeper shade on Tatnall’s tomb ; 
While glimmering onward to the sea, 
With scarce a rippling wave at play, 
A line of silver through the lea— 
The river stretches far away ! 


Ill. 


And ‘tis the hour when stars above 
Reflect the spirit’s inner light, 
And the lost Pleiads of my love 
Are kindling in my heart to night. 
I hear a foot-fall on the sand, 
I feel an arm within my own ; 
Full often in a distant land, 
I’ve listened to that trembling tone. 


Iv. 


Night darkens into deeper shade, 
As on with solemn pace we stroll, 
I hear the teachings of the dead 
Like sacred music in my soul ! 
“So live and act, while thou art here, 
“That when thy course of life is done— 
“ Above the stars thou may’st not fear 
“To meet thy father’s face, my son!” 





* This beautiful spot is situated upon the Savannah river, about four miles below the metropolis 
of Georgia. Its attraction consists in magnificent natural corridors—as our est d correspond 
has gracefully expressed it—over which are interlaced the branches of glorious old trees, hung with 
the long gray moss peculiar to southern latitudes. ‘These passages are of considerable extent and 
radiate from a common centre, whence the visiter commands, through one of the sublime vistas, a 
view of the Savannah flashing onward to the sea, The effect of the whole scene is always exceed- 
ingly impressive, aud when viewed by “ pale moonlight,” or the paler glimmerings of the silent 
stars, it must produce feelings of mingled solemnity and tenderness. {It has often occurred to us, 
that this interesting spot would make an admirable cemetery for the adjaceut city, and we have 
wondered why it bas not been thus appropriated. Boston has her Mount Auburn, Paris her Pere 
la Chaise, and Savannah may have her Buonayenture, which, by position and natural associations, 
is better fitted for a “ Garden of the dead,” than either of the former. Tatnall’s solitary tomb now 
rises amid its moss-hung aisles, but hundreds of similar monuments would harmonize sweetly with 
the silent and almost thrilling grandeur of the place. 
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— "The Dead! whom call we so? 
They that breathe purer air—but feel and know 
Things wrapt from us.” 


—* Passing away, passing away” in dirge-like accents falls upon 
the charmed ear, and the spell is broken. Spirits of the departed rise 
before me, chanting to solemn music “ passing away.” Proud man, 
in the power of his might, is breathed on by the spoiler, and like a 
thing of nought, he passes from among his fellow-men, and remem- 
brance of him is no more in their hearts; the noble, the brave, the 
beautiful, burst upon our sight, dazzling even as a shower of sun- 
beams—but a moment are they before us, and then vanish, even when 
we would exclaim “ gifts worthy of immortality !” they pass to their 
final resting places, and the stream of life rolls on as though such 
gems ne’er glittered on its bosom, or shed their fitful brilliancy over its 
waters. The loved of our hearts, they who had twined themselves 
around us, till their life-cords were blent with our own, are with us for 
the moment, then the heart-string is broken, and they too “ pass 
away ;’’ yet they go not as do the others; those bleeding tendrils could 
cling to nothing else, and saving the memory of the lost one presented 
itself, around which to clasp them, they too had withered, and again 
‘dust had been returned to dust.’ 

Sweet memories of the departed! they rise before the closing eye, 
and the drooping lid is lifted up, the feeble pulse is quickened, the 
languid step is free and light, and the heavy heart beats joyously. 
How often when weary and sad, a light form glides to the side, the 
listless hand is gently taken, and kind words fall upon the ear, plea- 
santly as the silvery tones of the mother, when she places the aching 
head upon her bosom, and soothes to sleep. We seek to return the 
pressure of that soft hand, and the spell is broken! But now the 
spirit rejoices and gladsome melody tunes the voice ; then come other 
tones mingling with our own, sweet visions float before us, and in 
dreaming fancy we breathe again the air of other days. Long would 
we listen—but fainter and yet fainter grow those much loved cadences, 
and the truth rushes in upon the mind, 


“Ye have listened to music from the spirit-land.”’ 


We walk as in other days, in green dells and beside moving waters, 
again we gather spring ~ nua and clamber over many a rugged path 
for a rarer plant, and then, with weary step, we seek rest beneath the 
shading rock, there to display our treasure, and give vent to our en- 
thusiasm ; but there are none to gaze upon our prize, and the tale is 
borne away by the passing wind. There is a vacant chair by the 
hearthside—another fills the seat in the house of God—we feel our 
loss at the gathering for prayer—there are many places around us 
once filled by those who are not—there are places in our hearts, voids 
but for the memories of the departed. 

‘“* Memories of the departed!” Sad yet soothing is their influence ; 
they are of the loved and lost, but of those whom we hope to meet 
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again, and foremost of the group is sweet Ellen Grey. It is now 
many, many years since her beauty faded at the touch of Death, and 
her young head was laid low in the grave. I said her beauty faded, 
but when they closed the coffin-lid upon that sweet face, there beamed 
over it a smile so angelic, that it seemed as though it might open for 
her the portals of Heaven. She was certainly very lovely, if memory 
gives a faithful transcript of her, lovely both in person and character ; 
a gentle, serious, meek-eyed child, full of grace and truth. She was 
my earliest friend, my dearest friend next to my mother, the first one 
I ever loved out of the bosom of my own home. I had no sisters older 
than myself, none indeed at the time I learned to love Ellen Grey, and 
when I saw my young companions happy in a sister’s love, my heart 
swelled at the thought of my loneliness; so one day I said to my 
friend— 

“Ellen, dear Ellen Grey, will you be my sister and love me, and 
may I love you as dearly as Annie Page loves Mary?’ Ellen smiled 
and replied— 

** Little Marian, I do love you now very dearly ; yes do call me 
sister, dear Marian. But if I am your sister, you must let me tell you 
when I see you do wrong, and you must not be offended if sometimes 
I speak to you very plainly of your faults. It is thus that Mary Page 
loves her sister Annie, and it is the privilege of sisters, Marian, of 
older sisters, and you know I am a little older than you in years, and 
I think much older in a knowledge of the heart’s wicked ways. I 
never had an older sister to keep me from evil by her tender counsels, 
but I know what I should wish a sister to be, and such I will try to be 
to you. Then sometimes I shall check you, when I see you giving 
vent to the naughty temper you cherish in your little heart. J shall re- 
prove you when I hear angry words, and I shall not kiss those lips 
when I have seen them pouting in sullenness. Now, little Marian, 
knowing all this, do you wish me for a sister ?” 

What could I reply to such tenderness! I could only throw my 
arms around her neck, while I said, in a subdued voice— 

“Oh! Ellen, Ellen! how shall I ever love you enough !” 

Then Ellen kissed me, and gave me some pretty flower, and bade 
me cease talking now, for our teacher had come. 

A very kind sister was Ellen Grey to me, wayward and passionate 
as I was, and though but little older than myself, so blessed was her 
influence over me, that to her I owe, to this day, the will and power to 
conquer, not a few of the faults which then ruled me. In less than a 
year from the time that I first called her sister, I saw the form of Ellen 
Grey shrouded for the grave and for the worm. When I looked on 
her, I could not believe I should never again see her in this world, 
which her sweet smile had rendered so much more beautiful to me; I 
could not believe that one I had loved so well, would leave me again 
alone ; and when I kissed that marble brow for the last time I did not 
weep, for they told me her freed spirit was rejoicing in greater happi- 
ness than it could ever know on earth, and of my own loss I had but 
little conception. But I learned to know that I was again alone, and 
when the grass was green above her grave, and sweet spring-flowers 
blossomed there, long months after that last kiss had been given, I 
wept the death of Ellen Grey. Years have passed away, and still 
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memory stirreth the fount of tears, when I gaze upon a little bunch of 
flowers, faded and withered, but still very beautiful to me, for they 
were the gift of Ellen Grey. 

There was another whom I loved in those early days, and there is 
much that is sad in her memory, for her lot was a grievous one though 
all unmixt with guilt. I did not know her, of whom I speak, till 
Henry Linton made her his bride, and brought her to dwell near my 
own home. I was then but a child, but I passionately loved the beau- 
tiful, and with almost reverential admiration did I gaze upon the ele- 
gant Isabel Linton, for she was the very impersonation of all that is 
lovely in woman, the embodying of my fairest visions. 

How well I call to mind the first time I saw her. I had been play- 
ing a game of “ hide and seek” with a few laughing girls of my own 
age, and more venturesome than the rest, I had, to conceal myself, 
clambered over the railing of the upper balcony of my father’s house, 
and sought to find a foothold upon the wall, which divided our garden 
from the elegant grounds belonging to Mr. Linton’s residence. But 
the wall was below my reach, so giving the required call, I swung 
myself around and landed on the balcony of the next house, mean- 
while giving vent to loud shouts of merriment. Imagine my confusion 
when I found myself in the presence of the beautiful Mrs. Linton, who 
was not a little amused by my singular entrée. 

“ Well, little stranger,” said the lady, “whom have we here— 
where did you drop from—and where did you intend to alight on this 
mundane sphere? Shall I claim you as a ‘ godsend,’ or would some 
one dispute my title? Come tell us your name, and your illustrious 
parentage ?” 

Vexed and mortified at my faux pas, and the mirth of the lady and 
her husband, I did not dare raise my eyes from my soiled and torn 
apron, to the lovely countenance before me. At length, ready to cry 
with mortification, I faltered out my name, and timidly asked if I 
* might go home.” 

* Would you ascend again,” said the lovely Isabel,” or do you 
seek a home in this wide world ?” 

Then seeing my tears, she kissed me and said she would show me 
the way out, but I must come to see her again—must come frequently, 
for she delighted in children, and then she descended into the garden 
with me, and opened the gate into our own grounds. 

I did go again, and very frequently, and I went the more when spring 
came, for I loved the beautiful flowers the lady tended. I loved her 
singing birds, and her gentle pets; and more than all I loved the beau- 
tiful lady. She sported with me when I was merry—and soothed me 
when troubled by my childish sorrows; she sung to me, too, those songs 
which at this day are my favorites, (for around them seem to linger 
such a halo of bright memories,) and as she sung I would gaze upon 
her exceeding beauty, till its charms colored every ideal my heart che- 
rished as worthy of admiration. 

Not many months after our acquaintance commenced, the low music 
of an infant’s carrolling was heard in that dwelling. Oh! how great 
was my delight when I saw the lady’s babe! it had its father’s features, 
but its mother’s smile, and when it was old enough to prattle, it had its 
mother’s tones. I often wondered in my heart if there was any thing 
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on earth more lovely than that smile, more full of music than those 
sweet tones. 

But now a cloud seemed to hang over that happy home, and its sun- 
shine was fading away; the lady’s eyes were dimmed with weeping, 
and her beauty was fast withering under the blighting influence of some 
great sorrow which she strove to conceal; her birds and her flowers, 
even the caresses of her lovely child failed to win her from her grief.— 
She did conceal it when with her husband; then she summoned smiles 
to her pale lips, and the brightness of love still lingered in her eye ; 
but it was only sorrowful to me to see those smiles, for I knew her 
heart was breaking the meanwhile, and that the finger of the Destroyer 
had been laid upon that pallid brow. I was not long ignorant of the 
cause of such misery; rumor spoke loudly of Harry Linton, of his 
midnight revels, and his devotion to the cup whose contents cast a 
blight on all that is fair and good in life. Soon the truth of this report 
was confirmed by his altered countenance and mien. Oh! who would 
not have wept over the wreck of so much beauty, over the ruin of that 
noble mind, over the misery of that lovely lady! Then, too, there 
was ruin wrought over those broad lands, and soon the stranger claim- 
ed them as his due, and the lady was told that elegant mansion was 
henceforth no home for her—that she must seek an abiding place else- 
where, if so be she might find one. 

There were times when the spirit of other days seemed revived in 
Harry Linton; when he was again the fond husband, the tender parent, 
and in the world, the man of honor. But these were rare intervals, 
and even then, the consciousness of his unworthiness haunted him, and 
conscience never ceased its torments as it unrolled before him a record 
of broken promises, and deeds of sin, and pointed its finger sternly to 
him, as the destroyer of a household’s peace. Then he looked on his 
wife, and as he saw her fading from earth, he cursed himself as her mur- 
derer, and again sought the Lethean cup to drown remorse ; and after 
wild debauch he would return to his home to pollute it with his daring 
oaths and mad revelry. He had gone abroad seeking rest, but finding 
it not, when the intelligence re ached him that the harpies of the law 
were busied in his dwelling. He hastened thither, and the first object 
that met his eye was the form of that injured wife: she was engaged 
in preparing for removal the few articles that remained to her when the 
claims of the law were satisfied, and as he entered, was looking with 
tearful eyes upon a canvass, where, in the person of her husband, were 
displayed so many manly graces. He saw that delicate and timid 
creature, that frail exotic whose rare beauty he was to guard and nurse 
“with gentle sunshine, gentle dew,”’ now exposed to the gaze of rude 
and vulgar men, exposed to their coarse jests and taunting laughs, and 
he became infuriated, stung to madness. Isabel met him gently and 
without fear ; there was no reproach in her look or tone save their sad- 
ness, and no word of bitterness escaped her lips, 

“ Harry, this portrait shall go with us to our new home, it is so 
beautiful, and so many pleasant thoughts of the past cast their sun- 
shine around it; there is the same smile upon those lips that they 
wore when you asked me to be your bride so long ago. Look, dear 
Harry,” she said, raising her mild eyes to his face, ‘‘ What an expres- 
sion of fury met her gaze—those tones of gentleness, those eyes beam- 
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ing truth and tenderness as her woman’s heart looked forth from them, 
only plunged still deeper in his heart the gnawing tooth of Remorse— 
and in his mighty anguish, Reason no longer swayed him. With the 
force of a madman, he dashed the offending thing from her hands, 
the canvass was rent in twain, its frame splintered into a thousand 
pieces. 

“Qh, papa!” said the timid voice of a child, “ pray do not be 
angry with mama. Dear mama, she never is angry with you; and 
every night she bids me love you and pray for you, that you may be 
good, and then she weeps so much. Oh, papa! papa! it is very 
naughty to make mama cry so,” said the little boy, growing bolder as 
he pleaded for his sweet mother. 

Henry Linton turned to the boy, and with clenched hand, smote 
him to the ground; and then with the yell of a demon, he rushed from 
the house. None thought to pursue him, for beside her dead boy lay 
the stricken wife and mother, almost as lifeless. From that death-like 
swoon she recovered only to learn the extent of her wretchedness. 
She lingered in the world a short time, but the name of her husband 
never passed her lips. She looked on the corpse of her child with a 
steady eye, then calmly replaced the shroud over his stiffened limbs 
and sought her chamber, and never left it again. 

One evening, at the holy hour of twilight, she asked to be raised in 
her bed, that she might once more look on the glory of earth. 

** And now leave me for a few moments, sweet friends,” said she. 
““[ would commune once more in life with a pardoning God ere I 
seek his presence.” 

We obeyed her behest, and she was left alone with her heart and 
with her God. When the glory of the heavens had faded away, and 
dim twilight hung her veil around the earth, there was heard in 
Isabel’s chamber a light step, and the murmur of a low voice; we 
entered her room, and saw the thin pale hand of the lady resting 
amid the matted locks of an emaciated being who knelt by her bed- 
side ; we approached, and discovered that the spirit of the destroyer 
and his victim had gone together to the tribunal of the Just. 








P.easant are the memories of the departed, of those who have 
“passed away !’” What a world of thought and feeling is embodied 
in the words ** passed away ;” and now it seems they fall on the ear 
with a deeper tone than is their wont, for they bring before me a viston 
of one of earth’s holiest and purest. Of her—teacher, guide and friend— 
how shall I speak! how strike aright the chords which quiver still 
with the echoing music of her spirit! Rather let not the spell be 
broken, ring no discord on the harp she has tuned! "Twere better 
that I should commune with my own heart, that it may tell of those 
her lessons of love and wisdom which ever found their way thither— 
*twere better to read the page of self-knowledge she laid open to me. 

Yet I would that others knew of her courage in life’s rugged way, 
of her earnest purpose for good, her generous self-devotion, her long 
cherished hopes—their consummation ; and then when her work was 
all done, her high purposes all accomplished, of her dying away from 
earth. The story of her early love I can only tell as it was told to 
VOL. I. 7 
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were well if laid to heart. 
Maria H. was the youngest of a large family of children, whose 
home was in an obscure farm house, amid the mountains of one of 
the New-England states. Poverty abode in that lowly cottage, but 
content was there too, and blessed were they who, each morning and 
evening, assembled around the altar where were offered up orisons 
pure as the heart of man can utter: they were blessed, for the Sun of 
Righteousness illumined each heart with his searching rays, and little 
of guile was found in them. As year after year passed by, the elder 
children found other homes, became wives and husbands, and were 
rearing around them sons and daughters whose love might bless them 
when the other joys of life were all departed. But Maria was still 
left to gladden the old homestead with the music of her bird-like voice 
and her light footfall. It was then in her frequent solitude, with no 
companions save her own thoughts, and those oftentimes wearisome, 
that she began to feel the need of those advantages of education 
which were so far beyond her reach, she awoke to a knowledge of her 
soul’s high destiny, and she thirsted for the knowledge which ennobles 
the brief existence we spend on earth, which enlarges the capacities 
the soul possesses for enjoying the bliss of heaven. Alone and un- 
aided, she toiled early and late for the attainment of that which she 
promised herself as the reward of her self-denying and severe appli- 
cation. 

Another summer saw her the mistress of the village school, surround- 
ed by noisy and, at first, unruly urchins, enduring and suffering pa- 
tiently and with hope, for she was striving for a pittance to aid her in 
the accomplishment of her purpose. The ensuing winter found her 
again beneath her parent’s roof, the same attentive and affectionate 
child, the same tireless student. Thus passed a few more seasons, 
when in place of the low-browed school house arose a neat white 
academy, whose light belfry and pleasant green blinds promised much 
for order and comfort. Here she was destined to pass many more 
summers, but now her pupils were only of her own sex; they greeted 
her with smiling countenances and in neat array, and happy was she 
that pleasanter task-books than ragged primers and well-thumbed spell- 
ing books were prepared for. The boldest obstacles in her upward 
path were now conquered, and Maria was light-hearted ; she had, too, 
another source of joy, for she was loved by one well worthy the noble 
woman she had become, and that love was returned with all the enthu- 
siasm of her nature. Like herself, he was toiling for knowledge, and 
some years must yet elapse ere he could make her the wife of his bosom. 
Maria had now a higher end in view than se/f-education—noble as was 
that—she would become the teacher of those who, in their turn, would 
instruct others; she would send out into the world minds instructed to 
work in it for good—souls ardent in their hopes of usefulness, intent 
upon an errand of love: now when she loved, she had another motive 
for exertion ; she prized the knowledge she obtained for its own sake, 
for the influence it gave her over others ; and she prized it because it in- 
creased and strengthened the ties which attached to her one who re- 
garded her with love and pride. As year after year rolled by, what 
changes were discerned in Maria H . She was no longer the 
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careless child, but the thoughtful woman; no more the creature swayed 
by every breath of impulse, but a being with a heart moved by high prin- 
ciples, by christian hopes, and nerved for woman’s work ; and there in 
her heart of hearts were cherished those sweet visions of the Future, 
those day dreams which flung bright spells around her. 

It was then that I was given in charge to Maria H . Oh! how 
much I wish I could describe her to you as she first appeared to me !— 
When she bade me welcome to the classic halls over which she then 
presided, I was somewhat awed by the elegant dignity of her manner; 
it was that of one born to station and torule. I thought her then too 
cold and proud; but when I heard the story of her life, 1 understood it 
better. I looked at her, and saw the past and present blended. She 
was, as | have said, somewhat stately in manner, and in her clear blue 
eye there was an earnest, thoughtful expression; but her lips had still 
the exquisite curve, the roseate hue of youth, and its bloom was on her 
cheek. Light, flaxen hair, silky asa child’s, fell in soft curls over a brow 
high and polished, but as fair as though the winds of heaven had never 
breathed on it; while the tones of her voice were clear and musical, 
though sometimes stern, when repeated errors called forth severe rebuke. 

Oh! what a heart fall of gentle sympathy she had. The innocent 
and gleeful child made her the sharer of her infant joys and griefs; the 
maiden on whose dark eye rested the first shade of thought, went to 
her and found sympathy ; and then she sought her when the young heart 
was filled with enthusiastic aspirations, and again felt that she was not 
alone in high thoughts. She remembered when she, too, was a child, a 
maiden, then the village school mistress, the friend and preceptress of 
the group in the academy, and she knew that she was now an elegant, 
refined and cultivated woman, whose word was law to scores and hun- 
dreds, to whom she appeared 





“ A perfect woman, nobly Pane 
To warn, to comfort, and command.” 


How rich and varied were her acquirements! with what a master hand 
she brought them forth! Scarce a theme of thought, or matter of re- 
search or experiment, whose records were in her own tongue, were un- 
known to her. Philosophy was her recreation. Science she toyed 
with ; she read the narratives of the Evangelists and the apostles’ let- 
ters in the sweet language in which the inspired penman had indited 
them, and the Roman poets were her familiars. Well skilled was she 
in the learning of those proud nations who had each, in turn, given laws 
to the world. Even the language of the ancient Jews was mastered 
by her, while in the graceful dialects of France and Italy she spoke 
with almost as much ease as in her own. In all these things she 
was well versed; but her delight was in the study of the word of 
God ; she bound it next her heart, and its precepts ordered her paths.— 
This she made the chief study of her pupils, with them “ daily search- 
ing the scriptures.” 

Hundreds were guided by her into paths of happiness and use- 
fulness: Some had returned to their own homes, and were shielded 
from ill by the love of near friends and dear; some were near her still, 
though not with her, instilling into the minds of others precepts gather- 
ed when under her teachings, and enriching them with love received 
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from her; others in distant lands were intent on fulfilling the duties of 
woman’s mission, and to her they looked with reverence; in those halls 
their spirits worshipped still. 

About a year had passed since I first knew her, when the story of 
her early love was revealed to her pupils, and we were told that when 
another term of school should have gone, Miss H. would become the 
wife of him she had loved so long and so entirely. It was a sad day 
for us when we first learned that we must part with her. Many of us 
wept, though we knew that she was going to make happy the home of 
him she loved. She, too, wept. She could not leave, without tears, 
those to whom she had long been faithful in love and wisdom. 

Who that witnessed it, can forget her bridal? It was an hour of 
triumph to her, that self-made, perfect woman; an hour of triumph, 
but she bore it meekly; ay, she was too happy to be proud. By her 
side was her noble lover; around her were hundreds who sent forth 
the blessings of grateful hearts to rest on her; before her, leaning on 
his staff, was her only surviving parent, blessing the daughter of his 
love, while large tears coursed down those sunken cheeks—tears of joy 
and gratitude. She left us meet for her high mission: she took her 
place in the world, and filled it nobly. Such was her life and walk, that 
a purer light shone upon guilty man, and a steady ray guided erring 
feet to the narrow path. With her, learning and religion went hand 
in hand, and gracefully they twined about her deeds and purposes. 

She had not been absent from us long, when there came to us sad 
tidings. The angel of Death was hovering over her dwelling, and we 
had looked our last in life upon one who had been an honor to her sex, 
an ornament to society, a blessing to the world. Oh! if fondest love 
could have preserved her from the grave, she had never descended to 
it; but the fiat went forth, and not even the tenderness of him who had 
cherished her in his bosom, could win her back from death. How ten- 
der was her farewell to him! He was supporting her in his arms a 
moment before the final anguish, when looking up to him she said, 
‘Dearest, not one sorrow have I known since I first rested my head 
here; thy love hath been to me exceeding pleasant, and very precious 
was its every token; but I go to one whose love exceeds it a thousand 
times; dearest, I will meet thee at heaven’s gate.” 

She said no more; her impatient spirit had burst its shackles, and 
was winging its way upward to receive the glorious reward which 
awaited it. 


“No tears for thee! though light from us be gone 
With thy soul’s radiance, bright and gifted one! 
No tears for thee ! 
They that have loved an exile, may not mourn 
To see him parting for his native bourne 
O'er the dark sea.” 


Georgia. 
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Tue Hanp-soox or NEEDLEWoRK. By Miss Lampert. One vol. 8vo., elegant silk 
gilt, pp. 263. New-York: Wiley & Putnam. 


Tus work—for an advance copy of which, though yet unpublished, we are greatly be- 
holden to the publishers—has been several days upon our table ; we do not speak lite- 
rally, for upon the table it has not been for five minutes together since its arrival ; so 
much has what Dryden calls the “ porcelain clay’ of our household been fascinated with 
its beautiful appearance and interesting contents They assured us, the work was inte- 
resting—very, and we believed it might be, sure enough, for ladies ; but what thought we 
is there in a Hand-book of Needlework for us; how can Messrs. Wiley & Putman expect 
us to wade through such a volume, or to concoct half a dozen lines upon the subject,—we 
who had never felt interest enough in the needle to sew a solitary button on our extra- 
man, choosing rather to suffer its absence or a pin substitute, than to put ourself to a little 
trouble even for a season. We opened the book to perform our task with utter distaste ; 
but soon the task became no longer a task. We forgot the elegant binding and the exqui- 
site page, each one with its chaste, illustrative designs, which at first had constantly 
withdrawn our attention, from the work itself—we forgot all this, and became deeply in- 
terested in the book. Not Penelope, when she wove her famous web, of which Homer 
sings ; not Queen Matilda, when she executed her celebrated needlework of Bayeux; 
not Lady Jane Grey, who plied her needle as she conned her Greek, Latin and Hebrew 
text-books ; not Mary of Scots as she relieved her unhappy imprisonment with her con- 
stant attention to the elegant practice of the needle; not even the renowned Miss Lin- 
wood herself, who worked with her needle the most difficult studies in art,—portraits and 
historical themes, and enough of them to form a large exhibition ; mot any, or all, could 
have felt deeper interest in the matter, than did we as we read page after page of curious 
and classic research into the rise and progress of tapestry, embroidery, netting, knitting, 
bead-work, etc. We almost fancied ourself engaged in all the mysteries of 


“ Tent-worke, raised-worke, laid-worke, fret-worke, net-worke ; 
Most curious purles, or rare Italian cut-worke. 
Fine-ferne-stitch, queen-stitch, net-stitch and chain-stitch, 
Braue bred-stitch, whip-stitch, back-stitch and cross-stitch.” 
and a hundred other stitches “too numerous to mention.” 

The book abounds in curious history, spiced with classic quotations, charmingly intro- 
duced, which gives it a claim toa much higher place than a mere manual in the art. 
The benefits accruing from the use of the needle are well urged; the means of amuse- 
ment in vacant hours and of consolation in times of distress it afforded to the fair in past 
ages, are admirably touched upon. We determined to set our “geiarls”’ “at once’’ to work, 
but as we were going about the thing we found that they had anticipated us,—caught the 
mania and already lugged out worsted, needles, and embroidery frames from their hiding 
places. We are looking for specimens innumerous, upon our mantles, representing vari- 
ous touching themes in art and nature, and inscribed as in the times of our grandmothers, 
with the names of the fair artists beneath—thus, “executed by Charlotte Elizabeth Cla- 
rissa Snubs aged ten years.” We hope our “geirls” will be more successful than the ac- 
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complished fair one who produced in similar style a study of “ Charlotte at the tomb of 
Werter” done in so masterly a manner that an enraptured critic, gathering the title of 
the work more from the picture than from the inscription below, read it—* Charlotte in 
a tub of water !” 

But we digress. The use of needlework we cannot better set forth than in a quotation 
from the introduction. ‘The great variety of needleworks which the ingenious women 
of other countries as well-as our own have invented, will furnish us with constant and 
amusing employment. That which unbends the mind by fixing its attention on the pro- 
gress of any elegant or imitative art, answers the purpose of domestic amusement; and 
when the higher duties of our situation do not call forth our exertions, we may feel the 
satisfaction of knowing that we are at least innocently employed.” 

That it furnishes an elegant and innocent occupation is not, however, its only claim. 
It is one of exceeding value : read for instance its virtues as set forth by Mr. John Tay- 
lor, the “ Water Poet,” in his epic upon the “ Needle’s excellency.” 


“A needle (though it be but small and slender) 
Yet it is both a maker and a mender; 
A great reformer of old rents decay’d, 
Stops holes and seams and desperate cuts display’d, 
And thus without our needle we may see 
We should without our bibs and biggins be; 
No shirts or smockes our nukednesse to hide, 
No garments gay, to make us magnifide ; 
No cross-cloaths, aprons, handkerchiefs or falls, 
No table-clouths, for purlours or for hulls, 
No sheets, no towels, uapkine, pillow-beares, 
Nor any garment man or woman weares, 
Thus is w needle prov'd an instrument 
Of profit, pleasure and of ornament. 
Which mighty queens have grac’d in hand to take 
And high borne ladies such esteeme did make, 
That as their daughters’ daughters up did grow, 
The needie’s art, they to their children show. 
And as "twas then an exercise of praise, 
So what deserves more honor in these dayes 
Than this? which daily doth itselfe expresse. 
A mortal enemy to idlenesse.” 


It has still other uses, as is clearly set forth in the following extract from the same 
poem. The subject is a dangerous one, and we shall venture no comment upon it, merely 
citing our author. 


“ And for my countries q:iete, I should like 
That women-kinde should use no other pike. 
It will increase their peace, enlarge their store, 
To use their tongues icsse and needles more. 
The needle's sharpnesse, profit yeelds and pleasure, 
But sharpnesse of the tongue bites out of measure!” 


In this beautiful volume is a most appropriate present for the ensuing holidays, a 
pretty parlor book ; a curious and attractive history, and besides, copious instructions in 
every possible variety of all the various arts of the needle, from tapestry down to plain 
knitting. Mr. Taylor must again speak for us on this point. 


“Tn this rare art, here you may discerne, 
Some things to gather, if you wish to learne, 
And as this booke some cunning workes doth teach 
(Too hard for meane capacities to reach) 
So for weake learners other workes here be, 
As plaine and easie are A, B,C. 
Thus skilfull or unskilfull, each may take 
This booke, und of it each good use may make, 
All sortes of workes, almost that can be nam’d, 
Here are directions how they may be fram’d;” 


One valedictory extract, and we leave the volame to the public, feeling that it needs 
nothing more for its success than their just approbation. 


“Thus hoping that these works may have this guide, 
To serve for ornament and not for pride ; 
To cherish vertue, banish idlenesse, 

For these ends may this booke have good succesee.” 
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Tue Girt For 1843: a Christmas and New Year’s present. One vol., elegant calf gilt; 
12mo., pp. 328. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 


Tuts elegant work has now won its way to the very first place among our American 
annuaries, and well does it merit the distinction. Beautifully as it has been executed in 
past years, the present volume is in every way improved. We question if the European 
press can produce a more recherché publication. Apropos. The publishers congratulate 
themselves in their circular, and that not without reason, that the execution of the Gift is 
entirely American, both literary and artistical. With the typography and pictures no 
one can find fault. In regard to the literary portion, we cannot speak so unqualifiedly. 
Indeed, we think it inferior far to what such a work should present. Some of the tales 
are the merest twattle it has ever been our unhappy lot to wade through. We can only 
account for their appearance by supposing the writers to be some nervous friends of the 
publisher, whom he would find it awkward to disoblige. Rose Vernon, or the Silk Purse, 
by Miss Mary Spencer Pease, is a sad accompaniment to Mr. Chapman’s beautiful pic- 
ture of the pretty Rose. It is awkward in style—utterly plotless—and the only few 
glimmerings of wit are borrowed, and withal, clumsily. We beg Miss Mary Spencer 
Pease’s pardon—we are unhappily given to candor. Billy Snub, or the News Boy, by 
Mr. Seba Smith, illustrative of Mr. Inman’s picture, is capital. Mrs. Sigourney has 
no less than three graceful papers in the volume. Our esteemed correspondent, Miss 
Mary Lee, fills an attractive page. Her “Choice of Skies,” we think, very pretty. Mr. 
W. G. Sims, we see, occupies fifty or so pages, with a long story that might have quite as 
well been told in ten. It is well written, and withal, excellent throughout, inasmuch as 
each succeeding page adds to the strangeness which we are momently expecting to see 
cleared up. But malgré the elaborate apology and essay at the opening, upon the supe- 
rior strangeness of real over fictitious incident, we could not but shrug our shoulder 
a little as we closed the narrative: not that we were incredulous at all, oh no. The 
Widower’s Consolation is a tolerable story. We could not, in our perusal, forbear admir- 
ing the exalted and heroic resignation of the village school-master, when he found him- 
self at a wedding party, and his eyes surprised by the singular phenomenon of the com- 
pany saluting the bride. How did the hero bear himself in this unlooked for and delicate 
situation? We will quote the text. 


“The ceremonies being concluded, the tide of mirth flowed free again; the brides were 
nearly smothered in kisses, which like the murders in the tragedy of Tom Thumb, 
seemed but the first links in a chain, for the kissing went tumultuously round. Even old 
Mrs. Van Pelt and Mrs. Morell shared the general fate, and it was amusing to the 
philosophic spectator to observe the various modes in which these salutations were offered 
and received. For the most part, there was great laughing and running to and fro, to ° 
avoid-the impending danger, and now and then a vigorous box on the ear resounded 
through the room, admonishing the gallant bachelors that some of the fair maidens, who 
look so sweet and gentle, might perhaps nourish shrewish tempers—then here and there, 
a proud spirit might be seen yielding her cheek with quiet dignity of manner to the ad- 
venturous assailants, rather than descend to the levity of a romping denial. The beaux 
in general, had assurance enough, but there was one exception deserving of record, that 
of the village school-master, a sharp minded youth from Connecticut, who anxiously in- 
quired of his neighbor, if this was the custom of the place, as, however, he might disap- 
prove of the proceeding he would nevertheless comply with the custom !” 


Mr. Huntington’s picture of the Florentine girl is excellent, as is the illustrative poem 
by Mrs. Seba Smith. “Mercy’s Dreams,” by the same artist, we consider the gem of 
the book. We had the pleasure of seeing the original painting when in the exhibition 
of the National Academy last year, and we think Mr. Cheney has made an admirable 
transcript ; the sweet and angelic expression of Mercy’s features he has copied with 
perfect truth. We have spoken of only a few of the articles in the volume, as we have 
not yet found time to examine all. To those who wish for an expression of kind love to 
a friend, at the coming holidays, or to those who desire a volume of sprightly and amus- 
ing reading, we strongly recommend the Gift. 
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Branpe’s Encycior£p1,: A Dictionary of Literature, Science and Art; comprising the 
History, Description and Scientific Principles of Every Branch of Human Knowledge; 
with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in General Use. Edited by W. T. 
eegy F. R.S. L. and E. Part First, royal 8vo. pp. 224. New-York: Wiley & 

utnam. 


WE have received the First Part of this work, and from a cursory examination, are dis- 
posed to regard it as one of the most important and valuable additions made to the intel- 
lectual resources of the age. The utility of Encyclopedias will not be questioned at 
this day, when the ‘ multum in parvo’ principle seems to have become almost a mania. 
The best Encyclopedias extant are, however, too voluminous for general use, and a truly 
comprehensive work—extending to only a few volumes and those of convenient size—is 
a desideratum, to supply which is the object of the work under notice. If the design be 
carried on and finished as it is commenced—and who will question it ?—this object will 
be attained, and for six or seven dollars the reader may command a work in which he 
will find the definition, derivation and explanation of all terms embraced in literature, art 
and science. 

It cannot be supposed that in a work of this character perfection has or can be attained ; 
or that the definitions and explanations will, in all cases, accord with the peculiar views 
of every reader. This is impossible, but we are persuaded, from the distinguished repu- 
tation of Professor Branpg, and his able associates in several departments of the work, 
that it will be, in every respect, worthy of general confidence and favor. The volume 
before us is illustrated with wood engravings, and is clearly and elegantly printed on 
good paper. Five other ‘ Parts’ will complete the series. These will be issued speedily 
though periodically. 


Tae Mrinerat Sprines or WestEeRN VirGinta, with Remarks on their Use, and the 
Diseases to which they are applicable. By Wititiam Burke. One vol. 12mo. pp. 
391. New-York: Wiley & Putnam. 


WE are indebted to the publishers for a copy of this equally unpretending and valuable 
work. It cannot fail of securing a wide circulation, for the visitors to the Virginia Springs 
are “legion,” and every one who goes thither, should be possessed of it. It should be to 
such a “vade mecum,” both as a guide and reference book. 

Doctor Burke is evidently familiar with what he undertakes to describe. He has re- 
garded with a careful eye, and delineated with remarkable grace, the natural beauties of 
the various watering-places of Western Virginia—that country of healing waters, which 
is destined, as our author believes, to become “ the great Mecca of invalid pilgrims.” 

The “Remarks” on the properties and uses of the various mineral waters are distin- 
guished by careful research and scientific knowledge. The volume is accompanied by a 
“map of the routes and distances to the various springs,” and also by a fine lithographic 
picture of the “Red Sulphur,” which are most charmingly situated—and are distant a 
mile and a half from the beautiful Falls of the Beaver-dam. 

The author has certainly “done the state some service’ in the preparation of this 
manual, and we take leave of it, earnestly recommending it to the attention of all inva- 
lids, and also to the lovers of chaste topography. 
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SaLutTatory.—Reader! a glad greeting to thee again! At the débit of our second 
volume, right happy are we to meet thy welcoming smile. Since our last interview we 
have thought and labored for thee, and we trust not vainly. As we promised thee, we 
have doffed our old suit and now make our bow in an entirely new array,—an array, 
which we flatter ourself will win an approving smile from the most fastidious literary 
Brummel. We forbear, though, telling thee that which must be so evident to thine eye, 
and we recollect as too, in time, of a remark of Lord Chesterfield, upon self eulogy. 
Said his lordship, “be assured that whatever merit you have, people will find it out, and 
whether they do or not, they will not take your word for it.” According to this, reader, if 
hou failest to descry our unrivalled deserts, 1t is hardly to any purpose to refer you to 
our prospectus upon the cover, for the catalogue of them. With a becoming deference for 
the opinion of Lord C., we will say nothing more of what we have done, only, ‘ike the 
man who apologized for his dubious coat by assuring his friends that it was not his other 
one, we bég to say, that tolerable as is and will be this volume, it is not by any means 
our third! for that will utterly shame the present, whatever its claims. Our artist has 
already completed every illustration for Vol. II., and is even now plotting new novelties 
for Volume III. When he promises us any thing nice, we look for the promise to be 
doubly performed ; and in regard to pictures and other affairs for this same volume third, 
he has thrown out hints upon which we build very largely. In his department we have 
given him carte blanche. Here, dear reader, endeth our salutatory and we now turn to 
our customary month article, 

Novemser. With what more appropriate sentiment can we introduce our monthly 
paper than the following from the exquisite pen of BrarnaRp. 
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by “The dead leaves strew the forest walk, 
: And withered are the pale wild-flowers ; 
i The frost hangs blackening on the stalk, 
The dew-drops fall in frozen showers. 
Gone are the spring’s green, sprouting bowers, 
Gone summer’s rich and mantling vines, 
: And autumn, with her yellow hours, 
; On hill and plain no longer shines.” 


It embodies a succession of vivid pictures delineating Nature as she appears to us at 
present—shorn of her verdure, and shrinking beneath the chilling touch of the north- 
wind—the harbinger of winter, who will speedily assert his dominion over her wide do- 
main. The month of November, as its name indicates, the ninth of the astronomical 
year, has received little praise from the poets, except for the beautiful and solemn les- 
sons it affords. Yet notwithstanding its winds and clouds, its mists and frosts—we love 
November as the season of social happiness around the “blazing hearth,’ when we may 
feel the beauty, while we follow the direction of Cowper’s lines— 

* Now stir the fire and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round ; 
And while the bubbling, and loud-hissing urn 

ws up a steamy column, and the cups 


That cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each— 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in.” 


8 
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Now is the time for intellectual improvement, and in this day how rich are even the 
poorest classes, in means and resources for accumulating that knowledge which is both 
“ wealth and power” to its possessor. The long winter evenings may be made to fly but 
too swiftly, if spent in profitable reading and conversation. Hoping that Orion will prove 
to hundreds—yea thousands—a source of intellectual profit and pleasure during the 
coming winter, and looking still further on—for many seasons to come, we leave with the 
reader our simple monthly offering— 


A SONNET FOR NOVEMBER. 


Tuere is a dirge-like sound upon the air, 
A melancholy wailing of the wind, 
Arequiem for seasons green and fair— 
Which the swift-rolling earth leaves far behind, 
And as she leaves them, quickens still her pace, 
As if in haste to rest in winter's arms ; 
But loth to linger when she sees his face, 
Will fly as quickly on to Spring’s sweet charms. 
Thus speeding ever—earth but emblems man, 
Still hasting from the cradle to the tomb ; 
His each allotted season but a span, 
His fruit in age e’en as its springtime bloom. 
So may we live that when Life’s winter nears, 
The hopes of Youth may not mature in fears ‘ 


Forgicn Literary CorREsPONDENCE.—We have succeeded in procuring vigilant 
and able correspondents in the cities of New-York, Philadelphia, Boston and London, 
through whom we shall receive advance copies of all new English and American pub- 
lications, of which notices and reviews will be presented in our pages, as early as in the 
northern magazines, and long before the works are received by the trade in the southern 
cities. By this fortunate arrangement, we shall, though not publishing in either of the 
Atlantic towns, nevertheless, possess all the advantages of a metropolitan residence. 
Our correspondents in New-York and London, are gentlemen familiar with the editorial 
profession, and living in the midst of the literary world, so that we shall be promptly 
possessed of all literary gossip; all movements among publishers and authors; and of 
the earliest advice of novelties in progress, and in agitation. We shall take every 
opportunity to establish communications with able men abroad, that we may present our 
readers with the earliest information upon discoveries and advances in the various fields 
of literature, science, and art. 


Our SoutHern Ports.—Our contemporaries in Charleston have justly found fault 
with Mr. Griswold’s “ American Poets,” alleging that he has performed his task only in 
part, and what is worse, with evident partiality. While he has given considerable space 
to the productions of second-rate bards in New-England and other northern regions, he 
has not even named several in the south who have certainly written much that is supe- 
rior to many of the specimens of the favored ones. The ground of complaint is, that Mr. 
Griswold might have had, and perhaps to some extent, did have, southern matériel which 
he chose not to employ in his compilation. We regret this, inasmuch as a work profes- 
sing to embody our national anthology should have done justice to all sections of the 
country. Among those names which should have appeared in “The Poets of America,” 
we will allude to that only of our esteemed correspondent, Henry R. Jackson, Ese., 
who, in the language of a northern contemporary, “ deserves to be known and cherished 
as a true poet,” in proof of which an exquisite little poem—contributed some months 
ago to a southern magazine—is adduced. Our readers will have already found “a taste 
of his quality” in our pages this month, but we cannot forbear quoting the poem in ques- 
tion, which is worthy to take rank with the sweetest lyrics of the age. 
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MY FATHER. 


BY HENRY R. JACKSON. 


L 11. 
“ As die the embers on the hearth, “ But when I saw thy vacant chair, 
And o’er the floor the shadows fall, Thine idle hat upon the wall, 
And ticks the death-watch in the wall; Thine eye had rested last of all; 


I see a form in yonder chair, 
That grows beneath the waning light ; 
There are the wan, sad features—there 
The pallid brow, and locks of white! 


| 

And creeps the chirping cricket forth, Thy book—the | ae mre passage where 
| The tree beneath whose friendly shade, 
} Thy trembling fect had wandered forth— 
| The very prints those feet had made 
When last they feebly trod the earth ; 


tt. } Iv. 


“ My Farner! when they laid thee down, “ And thought, while countless ages fled, 

And heaped the clay upon thy breast, | Thy vacant seat would vacant stand— 

And left thee sleeping all alone Unworn thy hat—thy book unread, 
Upon thy narrow couch of rest, | Effaced thy footsteps from the sand ; 

I know not why—I could not weep— | And widowed in this cheerless world, 
The soothing drops refused to roll ; The heart that gave its love to thee ; 

And oh! that grief is wild and deep | Torn, like a vine whose tendrils curled 
Which settles tearless on the soul! y More clesely round the falling tree! 


v 


“ Oh, Father! then for her and thee, 
Gushed madly forth the scorching tears, 
And oft, and long, and bitterly 
Those tears have gushed in later years ; 
For as the world grows cold around, 
And things take on their real hue, 
’Tis sad to learn that love is found 
Alone above the stars with you !” 
Savannah, Ga., 1842. 





Tue editor of the “ Magnolia and Southern Apalachian,” in his September issue, it 
seems, is offended with an article of ours upon “ Southern Literature,” in reply to the 
Knickerbocker of May last, and thinks that in our discussion of this subject, we have 
not—to use his own expressive language—“ hit the white” exactly. He tortures our 
expression of fellowship with the whole republic of letters into a confession that we 
have “no local attachments,” and proceeds very kindly to excuse us, on the ground of 
our “ cosmopolitanism !’’ Now, we assure the editor of the Magnolia, that estimating the 
strength of our “ local attachments” by his very sentimental expressions of his own, we 
think it very little, if any, inferior to his; and indeed, we are fully persuaded that we 
desire and toil for the advancement of literature in the south as ardently as himself, and 
are willing to make any sacrifice for it, which he would make. All this, however, is 
but prefatory to the graver part of the Magnolia notice. The editor of the Magnolia 
charges us with having committed ourself in his “purely domestic squabble” with the 
Knickerbocker! At this charge, we lifted our eyes from the page in utter astonishment— 
but reading further, were relieved to find that “ the head and front of our offending had 
this extent—no more”’—that we quoted, with approbation, an editorial paragraph from the 
Knickerbocker, in which [the paragraph,] the acute perception of the editor of the Mag- 
nolia had enabled him to detect—what we humbly conceive was discoverable to no one 
else—* a latent falsehood!” By quoting this we had endorsed the “latent falsehood” it 
embodied, and had thus taken part in the “domestic squabble” of the Magnolia and 

Knickerbocker. There is “something considerable” of the curious about this logic of 

the editor of the Magnolia, for it proves us guilty of interference in a “squabble” to 

which we never once made the least public allusion! yea, more of the existence, or pro- 
bable occurrence of which we had not, at the time, the remotest conception—we mean 
this “domestic squabble” of the editor of the Magnolia. We are in a dilemma—and we 
can only account for this alleged “interference” of ours by supposing it to have taken 
place while we were in a state of editorial clairvoyance, and if so, the editor of the 
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Magnolia will certainly pardon us, knowing, as well as he does, the peculiarities and 
singularities of that novel condition. 

In seriousness, we think the editor of the Magnolia has transcended the limits of cour- 
tesy and propriety, in thus unceremoniously lugging us before the public who read his 
pages, as an interested party in his “ domestic squabbles,” when we aver that we are as 
little concerned in them as nineteen-twentieths of his readers. We are “surprised and 
sorry” —in our turn—that the editor of the Magnolia should conjure up such a frightful 
vision as that of Orion brandishing his club and lion-skin, and marching side by side, 
with the redoubtable old ‘ Diedrich” to an attack upon the Magnolia! Ye gods! what 
a spectacle it would be ! 

We have heretofore tendered our warm sympathy to the “ Magnolia,” and our heart has 
not belied our pen. All of our brief intercourse with its editor has been pleasant, and 
if any thing worse than generous emulation is hereafter to subsist between us, we wash 
our hands in innocency of the cause thereof. We have done with this matter, and trust 
to refer to it no more. 

In a previous notice of Orion, the Magnolia complained of its r blance to a popu- 
lar contemporary, as a fault, and had not our notice of the July Magnolia been crowded 
out in September, the editor would have found our reply in the old, but forceful adage» 
“they who live in glass-houses, etc.” The Southern Messenger and the Magnolia are 
as much “alike as two peas!” 

Again, do we express our kind wishes for the success of the Magnolia. The Septem- 
ber issue struck us, from a brief examination, as the best one yet made. Its readers, we 
learn, are increasing in number. May its shadow mightily increase ! 





Montaiy Caat with Reapers anp CoRRESPONDENTS.—Gentle reader, though in 
the interval since we last held thee by the button, and gossiped in thine ear, Orion has 
donned new and more elegant appareling, beneath it thou shalt find the same cheerful, 
happy spirit, and the same garrulous and familiar manners which we would fain hope 
availed to charm and win thee at his former intimacy with thee. He is changed—but 
only that he may commend himself the more warmly to thy favor—only that he may be 
found more worthy of thy esteem. The same in purpose, the same in heart, he once 
more seeks thy dwelling and rejoices in the hope of a favorite seat by thy hearth-stone, 
in the long winter nights which the dull and drear November ushereth in. Receive 
him, dear reader, in the spirit with which he comes, and may Orion and Peace be 
thy constant guests! . . . . . “The Lover’s Lament, by J. T. C * * * ” does 
not quite reach our poetic standard. He modestly suggests, that “they are not without 
merit and indeed rather touching!” They are! but they don’t “touch” exactly in the 
way, we pr , he intended. They touch our risibilities, not our heart, which is by 
no means a hard one either. They are full of pathos, as the exquisite song “all round 
my hat, I vears a green villow!” Our heart we say is not hard, and we do truly sym- 
pathize with him, in the faithtlessness of his fairone. For his consolation, we suggest a 
perusal of the following st , byah poet. 








“T learn’d long ago, not to sigh or be sad 
When the woman I lov’d was capricious ; 
But I say to myself ‘ Peter, laugh and be glad, 
‘There are other girls quite as delicious ! 
This adage my ‘ma’ once repeated to me, 
When foiled after being enraptured— 
* There are fishes, oh Peter, that swim in the sea, 
‘Good as any that ever were captured !’” 


One of our New-York correspondents, Mrs. Anna L. Syeuurne, the amiable 
author of “ Kazaosa,” seems—from a poetic epistle just received from her—to have met 
with some critique upon Orron, in which, we are charged with filling our pages with the 
productions of northern pens. Such an wholesale accusation, though not at all alarming, 
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if true, is groundless enough. We have certainly correspondents in the northern states, 
and we congratulate ourself and our readers, upon our good fortune therein. They are 
not writers, whose works are read and admired in the north, alone, or in America alone ; 
they are claimed and h d, equally by all who read the English language. Such 
authors, live in what latitude they may, are ever welcome to our pages. We agree with 
our fair correspondent, that no necessity exists for foreign aid, and we refer, with pride, 
to Orion from its birth, for proof, that we have never found such necessity. We have 
happily, “ constellated a galaxy” of distinguished names at home, which, if we were dis- 
posed to be narrow-minded and ultra-sectional, would leave no cause for us to wander 
from our own vine and fig-tree. We are, however, the advocate of a “ republic of let- 
ters.’ We shall take the liberty of publishing some verses from Mrs. S.’s letter, as it 
contains merited tributes, to some of our gifted writers, Wilde, Lee, Charlton, Jackson 
and others. And moreover—which our readers may think pleases us still better—a little 
compliment to ourself. 





The envious say that Northern harps inspire 

The strains breathed gently from the Southern Lyre. 
What need the Muse, from regions cold as ours, 
Catch Genius’ fire, or cull immortal flowers ? 

In the bright regions of the ‘ sunny land’ 

The Lyre is struck by many a skilful hand; 

And springing there in fancy’s verdant bower, 
Kissed by the sunbeams—many a fairer flower. 
What need to Northern shrines to bend the knee, 
While Southern climes can boast a Mary Lee ! 
What need to wish for sweeter minstrelsy 

Than bursts spontaneous from a mind so free ? 
Catching from others’ harps no passing tone, 

But breathing forth a music of its own ; 

Calm, rich, and pure, unmix’d with foreign art, 
Rousing each warm emotion of the heart. 


He too, who caught from Tasso’s burning dreams, 
Sparks of that fire which lit his native streams, 
Who traces feeling with a skill so true— 

And brings life’s varied passions to the view : 

In fiery streams whose numbers flow along, 

Till the wrapt soul is eloquent with song! 

The buried forms of ages passed away, 

Recalled by him—seem beings of to-day. 


Whose is the voice of eloquence and song, 

Which chains in mute applause the listening throng ? 
Which steals upon the soul as in some hour 

Of calm repose we list to music’s power ? 

Where gifted numbers of the great convene— 
Where wit and pleasure light the festive scene— 
Where mind mects kindred mind—or bursts of mirth 
From happy hearts make glad the social hearth ;— 
Where virtue claims his praise—or vice bis blame, 
Admiring thousands utter Cuart.ton’s name 

Lists every ear to strains of foreign lute, 

While such a voice and such a pen is mute! 


Moracne’s pen too, dipped in nature’s beams, 
Enchants the wanderer by the hills and streams ? 


And Jackson !—fame’s proud portal, often rings 

With notes born thither on his fancy’s wings. 

The listening breezes catch the sportive lay, 
from each heart chases dull care away. 


Rise in thine own pure lustre, lovely star! 

Thou need’st no emanation from afar. 

Gather rich gems from thy own gifted band, 

Like the glad bird of thy green forest land, 

That to its notes adds other warbler’s strain— 
Till echo wafts them through its wide domain. 
Thy champions’ harps require no added string ;— 
Columbia hails the tribute that they bring. 

And bids you stem the tide of critic wrath— 
While sure success attends Orton’s path— 
Till—where the waves kiss the Atlantic shore 
Fair brows shall bend the glowing pages o’er, 
Where burning skies look down on Georgia’s plain-~ 
Where icy winter binds the woods of Maine; 

To where the Oregon's blue cloudless breast, 
Laves the green Isles of the romantic West. 
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E ‘ The intelligence offices i in - New-¥. ork, we are told, quote upon their signs the 
last line of Mr. LoneFeLtow’s Psalm of Life, thus— 


“ Learn to labor and to wait!” 

LoncrEeLLow! 
d It is amusing to see the criticisms of many journals upon Bryant's late 
poem, “The. Maiden’s Lament,” especially upon the line in which he speaks of the 
“turtle’s alighting,” etc., which idea they laugh at with very great self superiority. 
“Who!” says one, “ever heard of a ‘turtle’s alighting?” Do these sagacious critics sup- 
pose the poet’s ‘turtle’ tobe of the ignoble mud genus? We should think so, and that 
they had never heard of other species of turtles—/’rinstans—the turtle-dove, and that 
they had never read the beautiful line in Holy Writ, which may have suggested the 
poet’s expression, viz: “ The time for the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in the land.” . . . . “The Georgian in New-York,” in our present 
number, by a distinguished contributor, will be read with pleasure. A friend at our elbow 
has been chuckling heartily over the ms. He also has wandered north of “latitude 33,” 
and has returned with an equally exalted opinion of Gotham; not without cause, we think, 
judging from sundry incidents, which he has just related. No one should tell a good 
story to an editor, unless he is willing to see himself in print. Our gossip must share 
the inevitable “immortality.’”” The first lesson which put him on his guard against the 
humbuggery, with which the very atmosphere of the metropolis is tainted, was in the 
purchase of a pair of gloves; which purchase proved a “dead shave.” ‘The article was 
cheap, and in a dark store—the New-Yorkers are careful to keep their sale rooms dark— 
looked fair enough. He purchased, yet having a natural distrust of cheap goods, would 
not have done so, but for the successful art of the shop-man, who practised in the case, to 
perfection, the species of flattery with which they humbug, not only poor, innocent, ver- 
dant strangers, but each other! He first opened a case, which he instantly reclosed, re- 
marking lightly, that they were too large for his hand—which appeared unusually small ! 
A gentleman’s glove, he thought would not do. A lady’s size might fit better! He would 
show him a fine article of ladies’ gloves! Our gossip pleads guilty, to a slight charge of 
vanity—and this soft soap took effect. He fitted his petite hand with a delicate pair of 
ladies’ gloves—which happened to be full sized gentleman’s! Meeting a friend soon 
after, he greeted him with a hearty shake of the hand, encased in said glove—an alarming 
conviction burst upon him,—he gazed at his hand—and behold, the grasp had proved fatal 
to his glove! in a dozen places had the threads and the kid yielded—and on the second 
day, they were seen no more forever! The ladies are selected as subjects for the more 
exquisite displays, in the “ flattery” department of humbuggery. His last lesson, he took 
at a pawnbroker’s. We will use hisown words. “Being very lean in the purse, and for 
some time daily disappointed in expected remittances from home, I was induced, though 
reluctantly, to resort to the pawnbrokers. As I was ignorant of the modus operandi, in 
such cases, a city friend accompanied me. I offered my watch—an elegant gold one, 
set with diamonds. 

“ How much do you want on this ?” asked Shylock. 

“ Half its value sir. One hundred dollars will do.” I replied. 

“ One hundred dollars sir! Can’t give it. Fifty, answer? Give you fifty.” 

“No!” I replied, about leaving the office. “It is worth two hundred.” 

“Give you seventy-five !” interrupted the fellow, as I was departing. 

Dislike to enter another such place, and absolute want of funds, induced me to accept 
the sum. I noticed my companion examining the watch carefully, before it went into 
the broker’s possession. Obtaining my remittances a few days after, I called upon my 
friend who accompanied me to redeem the pledge. As the Jew unrolled the paper in 
which the watch was folded, the crystal appeared broken. I had already paid the sum 
lent, when he handed me the watch, saying, “accident sir. Crystal broken, in the box!” 
“Well !” said I, innocently, “ give me the money and I'll redeem the watch, after you 
have had time to repair it.”’ 
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“ Repair it, sir!’ returned the man. “Can't do it, sir, look on our tickets, sir, ‘ not re- 
sponsible for fire or damage !’”’ I was about pocketing the loss, when my friend whis- 
pered me to examine the jewels. I did so, and found them exchanged for worthless 
imitations. My friend who had noticed them particularly when the watch was left— 
swore they had been extracted. The broker stoutly denied all knowledge of the matter, 
and was about sweeping the fragments of the broken crystal from the counter, when my 
friend, who had been for some time intently eyeing them, suddenly arrested his hand, 
and taking up some of the pieces, placed them together, so as to discover the size of the 
glass, when lo and behold! it was found altogether different from the one I had left in 
my watch, and indeed, much too small for it! The truth of the matter was now clear: 
both jewels and crystal had been abstracted! My companion left instantly for a police 
officer. Search was made, and the lost diamonds and crystal recovered. Shylock left his 
Rialto for the police office—and finally for the “'Tombs.’""* . . . . “The Contradic- 
tion,” by A. G. H., is exquisite, but we must decline publishing it, premising that—with 
ourself—most of our readers have perused and admired it long ago, in the works of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, under the title of “The Lye.”” Our would-be contributor has, to be 
sure, varied his production, by omitting several stanzas, and altering others. His “new 
and improved edition,” however, we don’t much affect—seeing, that, in the omissions, 
are numbered some of the best verses—and in the alterations, the beautiful language of 
the original is most diabolically murdered. We think “ A.G. H.” might find better and 
more honorable business, than such vain and paltry attempts to wreath his shallow pate 
with stolen laurels. At any rate, it would be as well for him to attempt the “steep where 
Fame’s proud temple shines afar’ through some other medium than Orion, as we are 
not utterly ignorant of what has been said and sung in the past, and as we are not apt to 
sleep in our sanctum. . . . . “Lines to the Phenix,” “that much abused bird,” as 
the brothers Smith call it, in “ Rejected Addresses,” will not answer. They are too 
tame, too inflated, and moreover, upon too worn out a theme. Who ever wrote two 
scraps of verse, where one of them, at least, was not an apostrophe or eulogy, upon that 
denizen of the feathery world? . . . . “The genius of Camoéns,’” by a student of 
Yale, is admirably written, but the subject has been already ably handled in Orion, by 
our excellent correspondent, Doctor Stevens. The articles upon Cervantes, Ariosto, and 
Petrarch, of which the writer speaks, would be welcome. . . . . THE Boston Mis- 
CELLANY for October, corrects a wrong impression, under which we have labored—the 
idea that that magazine was composed of original papers. We think we have alluded to 
it before as an original work, if so, we sincerely beg pardon of our readers for the mis- 
take. So far from originality, the editors copy from contemporaries without a shadow of 
acknowledgment. At least, we suppose so, from seeing thus copied in the October num- 
ber, the lines “ To a Flying Swan, in the vale of the Huron, by Rev. Louis L. Nosuz,” 
a paper which appeared in the July number of Orion. We suppose our cousins of the 
“ Miscellany” knew that their Magazine did not circulate at the South, and supposed that 
ours was unknown at the north, and par consequence they could safely appropriate our 
pages and no one detect the larceny. Our Boston friends, however, have overshot the 
mark. It will be well for them to bear in mind that Orion has as many eyes, and as 
effective ones, as Argus of old. Moreover, we take this opportunity of apprising the 
Miscellany, that it is unsafe to republish Orion in Boston, as the original edition is very 
well known not only there, but in every latitude, from our home in the South, to the cities 
of the St. Lawrence in the north. That will do, you may take your seat. 





* As our readers may not all be familiar with the lions and localities of New-York, we drop a 
word of annotation here. The “ Tombs,” or the “ Egyptian Tombs,” is a soubriquet very aptly given 
to the new city prison. It is an extensive and massive granite edifice, in the singular Egyptian 
style of architecture—the only specimen of the order in the United States. 
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Tue ConpiTIon AND Fate oF EncLanp. By C. Epwarps Lester. Two vols. 12mo. 
New-York: J. & H. G. Langley. 


Our copy of this work has reached us with great promptness, yet barely early enough 
to gain a mention in our present issue. As we are preparing a review for December, we 
shall not here anticipate ourself, farther than in remarking that it is a sequel to the 
writer's previous work, “Glory and Shame of England.”’ It purports toillustrate vividly 
and truly, the present condition of the British people, particularly in pictures of the 
state of things among the manufacturing classes. It tells us of the wrongs and oppres- 
sive laws under which the author imagines our trans-atlantic neighbors to be suffering : 
of the ignorance, misery, and crime, he presumes to result from these oppressions. He 
expatiates upon the calamities of Ireland, under what he is pleased to style the tyrannical 
sway of England : upon the prevailing sentiment of the people in regard to the govern- 
ment: upon the advance of democratic feeling in the empire, etc. The whole is summed 
up with the author’s inference from all these alarming facts and prognostications ; and the 
fate of England, he settles as—Reform or Revolution. The work includes a reply to 
“The Fame and Glory of England Vindicated,” an answer by “ Libertas” to Mr. Lester’s 
former volumes, entitled “ Glory and Shame of England,’ in which the glaring falseties 
and literary thefts of that work—Mr. Lester’s—were exposed. The book is elegantly 
printed, and well embellished by engravings from the designs of Mr. Chapman. 


Tue WonpeRs oF THE WoRLD, in nature, art, and’ mind, is a new and valuable work, 
from. the press of the enterprising Mr. Sears. It contains some 600 pages of imteresting 
reading matter, and over 500 pictures of cities, buildings, monuments, etc. : views of the 
costumes of different nations—of mechanical inventions, volcanoes, cataracts, trees, beasts, 
birds—in short, of all objects in the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. It is an 
invaluable volume, as are indeed all Mr. Sears’ publications. The extreme cheapness— 
$2 50, we believe—and the great and varied interest of the work, should give it its 
merited place in every household in the land. 


RamBxes 1n Yucatan: or Notes of Travel through the Peninsula, etc., is the title of 
a new work, now in the press of the Messrs. Langley of New-York. It will appear by 
the time this notice reaches our readers, in one octavo volume, with some fifty illustra- 
tions. Mr. Norman, the author, has extended his researches in a direction before un- 
visited by travellers, and in his forthcoming volume, presents us information in regard to 
many interesting works and remains of antiquity, in relation to which the public curiosity 
is as great as its ignorance. Mr. Normian’s work is a sequel to, rather than repetition of, 
the explorations of Mr. Stephens, in this attractive portion of the continent. We antici- 
pate, with pleasure, a pérusal of the entire work. | 


Messrs. Witzy & Putnam, New-York, have in active preparation, “ Poéms, by J. 
Huntington.” ‘“London’s Ladies’ Flower Garden Companion, with additions, by A. J. 
Downing.” “Second edition of Whatley’s Kingdom of Christ, with additions,” and th 
“ Hand-book of Needlework.” 


Tue Pierian, is the title of a new magazine for young people, to be commenced in 
New-York this month. It will be a monthly, of 64 pages, devoted to interesting and 
instructive miscellany for the youthful mind. Since the first chats of old Peter Parley, 
the field of Juvenile Literature has been abundantly filléd. We have at this time, in 
the periodical way, Merry’s Museum; Young People’s Book ; Every Youth’s Gazette, 
etc. From our acquaintance with its conductors and its able editor, we are persuaded 
that “ The Pierian” will take honored rank among its contemporaries. No. 1 will appear 
this month, embellished with a steel plate. All successive numbers are to be similarly 
illustrated. 
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